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TTCTHY DOES Reader’s Digest Music make 
VV this generous offer? Simply to prove 
to you how economically your family can en¬ 
joy a new adventure in musical living Now 
that Reader’s Digest Music has taken over 
operation of the new RCA Victor Record Cluh, 
you can take your choice of the best-selling 
popular music of our time... the best-loved 
classical music of all time... for far less than 
you would normally expect to pay. Now, 
through the new RCA Victor Record Club, 
you can enjoy these seven benefits unequalled 
by any other record club. 

1. Upon joining, you may have any 5 rec¬ 
ords for only $1.87, plus a small charge for 
handling and postage. You select one record 
FREE for each two you buy after fulfilling 
your introductory agreement—with a tremen¬ 
dous range of music from which to choose your 
dividends. 

2. A fascinating new magazine. Read¬ 
er’s Digest Music Guide, free each month, 
edited by music experts and available exclu¬ 
sively to Club members. 

3. You get the widest possible choice 
in selections... symphonic or popular, Broad¬ 
way or light classical, jazz or opera... several 
hundred each year from the world-famous 
RCA catalog. 

4. Records are seleoted by the editors 
of the Reader’s Digest Music Guide, then pre¬ 
tested with panels of Club members to assure 


that all selections are ones Club members most 

5. You oan also acquire special records 
made for Club members only—records you can¬ 
not buy elsewhere at any price. They are 
superbly recorded by RCA to meet the exact¬ 
ing standards of Reader’s Digest Music. 

6. You'll like this convenient, error-free 
"armchair” shopping plan that lets you pay for 
your records after receiving them and while 
enjoying them. 

7. If you are ever dissatisfied with any selec¬ 
tion, you may return it within 10 days for full 
credit or exchange. 

Hew The Club Brings You 
The Best In Musio 

EACH MONTH you will he offered a Fea¬ 
tured Selection for the Division you join— 
either Popular or Classical. If you want this 
record, you need do nothing. It will come to 
you automatically. Or, you may choose any 
other record you wish from either Division, or 
take none at all that particular month. 

Shown on these pages are records typical of 
the high quality and unusual variety available 
through the new RCA Victor Record Club. 
Select the five you want most. To begin enjoy¬ 
ing the many benefits of membership, fill in 
the handy card today. If card has been re¬ 
moved, write directly to RCA Victor Record 
Club, c/o Reader’s Digest Music., Inc., P.O. 
Box 5, Village Station, New York 14, N. Y. 
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at the first sign 
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Mazola Corn Oil 
is best* for 
cutting down 
saturated fats 
in your diet! 


‘Modern science proves corn oil 
bestof all leading oilsforcutting 
down saturated fats in the diet. 
Most“vegetable oils”are not 
corn oil . Of all leading brands, 
only one is 100% cornoil-Mazola 
-the specially nutritious oil for 
those who want the best for 
their families. 

Corn oil is why modern women look at 
the label before they buy an oil for fry¬ 
ing or salads. If it doesn’t say corn oil, it’s 
not Mazola—the modern premium qual¬ 
ity oil for light, delicious fried foods, and 
fresher-tasting salads! 
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WOMEN, CHILDREN AND PEACE 

‘ 1 We the children of the world... do not waut to he the last genera¬ 
tion. We do not want to die hefore we have had a chance to live.’' 

This message, signed by 3,000 American children, was recently 
sent to the United Nations General Assembly. It is only one of 
mauy spontaneous expressions of a desire for world peace that 
have heen arising in recent months all over the United States. 

Last month, in this column, Redbook pledged itself ‘ * to report 
what we helieve to he the essential facts and the promising ideas” 
in the search for peace. One of the most striking developments is the 
way in which a growing number of Americans—particularly women 
and children—are dramatizing their opposition to nuclear war. 

In Washington, D.C., Mrs. Dagmar Wilson, an illustrator of 
children’s books, met with a few friends last Septemher to discuss 
their coucern over the arms race. Within a few weeks Mrs. Wilson 
found herself leading 900 women to the gates of the White Honse 
and the Soviet Emhassy to deliver letters urgiug Mrs. Kennedy and 
Mrs. Khrushchev to persuade their husbands to put an end to war. 
‘‘We decided it was up to the women,” Mrs. Wilsou explaiued, 
“because the men are trapped in the course of daily events.” 

In California a business executive’s wife decided to seud $1,000 
to the United Nations iustead of using the money to huild a fallout 
shelter for her family. In North Carolina 28 families made the 
same decision in the helief that “the only hope for meaningful 
survival lies in the creation of law and order on a world scale.” 

In other parts of the country small groups of housewives and 
students have expressed their hopes for peace hy fasting on 
Thanksgiving, hy puhlishiug newspaper advertisemeuts, by dis¬ 
tributing leaflets, hy writing to the President, memhers of Con¬ 
gress and our representatives at the United Nations. 

Our elected officials, charged with the responsibility of preserv¬ 
ing our national security in a dangerous world, must deal con¬ 
stantly with the risks of nuclear war. It is importaut to remind 
them that the American people also support their efforts in takiug 
what the World Council of Churches calls “reasonable risks” for 
the sake of peace. At its assemhly in December the World Council 
urged: “ Let there he restraint and self-deuial in the things which 
make for war, patience and persisteuce in seeking to resolve the 
things which divide, and holdness and courage in grasping the 
things which make for peace.” 

There are many Americans who can be counted on to urge our 
goverument to show strength in attempting to win the cold war. 
Those who want our government to make a comparahle effort to 
hring ahout an honorable peace are likely to he less vocal and less 
well organized. If you would like to express your desire for peace, 
we suggest that you write a letter or postcard to the President 
aud to your congressmen, pledgiug your support of our govern¬ 
ment’s efforts to settle world problems by uegotiation rather than 
force. Or if you agree with what has heen said here, you can simply 
sign your name aud address to this page and send it to President 
Kennedy, the White House, Washington, D. C. — R. S. 



Calories Don’t Count! 


News about a revolutionary reducing plan, based on a new biochemical 
discovery, and now available for the first time in a new book 


U nbelievable — but true! You need 

isn’t how many calories you consume 
that matters — but what kind of calo¬ 
ries. The inclusion of polyunsaturated 
fatty acids in your diet is the essential 
step toward loosening the body’s long- 
stored fat It is the key to your losing 
only excess fat rather than vital body 

In his just-published book, Calo¬ 
ries Don’t Count, Dr. Herman Taller 
explains the principles behind this new 
understanding of the body’s chemistry 
— and tells you in full detail: 


1. How to eat three full meals a 
day and lose weight in the safest 



With mounting excitement Dr. Tal¬ 
ler began spending all his spare time 
in the medical libraries, reading every¬ 
thing that existed on obesity and me¬ 
tabolism. He discovered no clues, until 
one day he came upon an article by the 
late Dr. Alfred W. Pennington which 
contained the first glimmer, the first 

happening to him. He determined to 
proceed from Dr. Pennington’s begin¬ 
nings to work out a program that would 
solve the “diet problem” once and for 
all. 

After painstaking research he put his 
program into practice on a group of 
93 problem dieters with extraordinary 
success. Today patients from all over 
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BY MARGARET MEAD 



Mrs. Kennedy’s success in Europe 
last spring touched off a shower of 
phrases as bright as fireworks on a 
summer night. President de Gaulle 
called her la gracieuse Mme. Ken¬ 
nedy; in a lighter mood a Parisian 
newspaper exclaimed, How sweet 
she is and how pretty! Echoing the 
acclaim of Paris and Vienna and 
London, Americans described her 
as a star, a porcelain princess, a 
long-stemmed American beauty, the 
First Lady of the Western World. 

Her success abroad brought into 
high relief the new style she is set¬ 
ting in the White House and made 
people wonder just how much the 
role of the President’s wife would 
change through the young Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

Unlike the British, who have al¬ 
ways been happy to have their royal 
family symbolize a desirahle and 
graceful way of life for the other 
families of the realm, Americans 
have heen very grudging in tbeir 
expectations of a president’s wife. 
It was almost as if we were asking 
her to make up for the freedom of 
other American women by remain¬ 
ing inexpressive and colorless. 

Style, glamour, patronage of the 
arts, vivid buman responsiveness, 
have heen sought in the wives of 
financial leaders, college presidents 
and diplomats, hut not in tbe lady in 
the White House. Apparently Ameri¬ 
cans gave up, together with the whole 
paraphernalia of monarchy, the idea 
that the pair at the head of the state 
could he interesting as a couple, 
that the First Lady could develop 
her own style witbin the special 
framework provided by high office. 

Our expeetatious have changed 
very little, in fact, from those ex¬ 
pressed in an article published in 
Outlook magazine, during the presi¬ 
dential campaign of 1928, describ¬ 
ing the neutral functions of the 
First Lady: 

The intellectual occupations of 
the First Lady of the Land are 
largely a matter of personal 
choice. While many of the world’s 
distinguished scholars and scien¬ 
tists come at one time or another 
to a White House luncheon, they 
do not anticipate intellectual con¬ 
versation. ... If the President or 
his wife happen to be familiar 
with some phase of a guest’s 
work, they are apt to mention it 
hriefly, but they need not even do 
this. They can keep the conver¬ 
sation within tbe safe and de¬ 
corous limits of the weather, the 
latest exploits of the aviators, 
and the beauties of Washington. 
Mrs. Koosevelt changed much of 
this. But she did so in ways that 



Want something fast and filling and fun? 


Kids’ lunch? Or hearty party fare? Serve them Chef ingredients according to an old Italian recipe. And 
Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti and Meat Balls like this. Or, you’ll love it for being so simple and thrifty. Only 
for a quick main dish, just heat and serve. about I5f a serving. So treat your family often. 

No matter how you fix it, everybody loves those Also try Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti with tomato- 
firmer, all-beef meat balls. And that tender, tempting cheese sauce for a meatless lunch or supper. Keep 
spaghetti, zesty with sauce made from fine, fresh both on hand for satisfying meals. 

A meal in a minute with the Chef’s touch in it 
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were special to herself and certainly 
did not set a pattern for her suc¬ 
cessors. Without advancing any 
personal claim to respect, she defi¬ 
nitely rose to meet the challenges of 
her position. The moral authority 
that she so rapidly gained through¬ 
out the country, however, was in 
the tradition of the pioneer Ameri¬ 
can grandmother who felt free, 
once her own children were grown, 
to set about putting the community 
to rights. In this mature, maternal 
role Mrs. Roosevelt met the youth 
marchers on Washington and sat 
knitting while they talked out their 
rebellion. Her special kind of ma¬ 
turity can be seen even more clearly 
in the ease with which as a widow 
she has continued the role she took 
up as a wife. Like many other socie¬ 
ties, American society accords far 
greater leeway to widows than to 
wives —even permitting them to 
carry on activities initiated by their 
husbands, in whose shadows they 
were supposed to live quietly as 
long as their menfolk were on the 
stage. 

Yet, I believe, Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
continuing active presence on the 
American scene has made it easier 
for Mrs. Kennedy to live in the 
White House as a young wife and 
mother who is allowed simply to 
gladden the eye of the beholder and 
is not required to temper delight 
with reform or to take responsi¬ 
bility for being other than herself. 
Women’s lives divide naturally into 
two parts. With Mrs. Roosevelt 
leading the way in carrying the 
cares of the world on her patient 
shoulders, Mrs. Kennedy is free for 
the present to grace the more inti¬ 
mate sphere of home and husband 
and children. This is one reason, I 
think, that Americans take such 
pleasure in her youth, her beauty, 
her vivacity and warmth, her spir¬ 
ited interest in the arts of living 
that give women loveliness and 
make it easier for men to love them. 

But this is not the only reason. 
It is slowly dawning on the Ameri¬ 
can public that Jacqueline Kennedy 
has a special kind of presence—a 
combination of qualities that Amer¬ 
icans have long admired in young 
stage and screen stars but have sel¬ 
dom hoped to find in the wives of 
famous men. Not the least of these 
qualities, of course, is her youth. 
For in our country it is the young 
who express the new ideas and take 
the leading roles on stage, and their 
elders who are the spectators. Eu¬ 
ropeans were captivated by the 
combination of elegance and youth 
and beauty in the White House; 
for Americans the enjoyment comes 


of having a First Lady young and 
attractive enough to applaud, to 
accord the footlights. 

Inevitably, Mrs. Kennedy will be 
attacked as much as she is praised. 
The very quality that sent crowds 
in three European capitals throng¬ 
ing to anticipate her every move — 
that is, her capacity to dramatize 
her position — lends itself also to 
accusations of artificiality and an 
overconscious attention to clothes 
and appearance. Ironically, the 
praise and blame are sometimes al¬ 
most simultaneous, as when Mme. 
Spanier, a director of the fashion 
house of Balmain, speaking on the 
CBS program “Eyewitness to His¬ 
tory,” declared that “Jackie [has] 
what the whole world [loves] 
more than anything else . . . star 
quality and chic,” and only a mo¬ 
ment later complained, “We felt it 
was lacking in dignity for the First 
Lady of a great country, for the 
wife of a head of state, to change 
her hairdo every day.” 

Mrs. Kennedy’s cultivated inter¬ 
est in the arts has a special kind of 
timeliness. Today Americans are 
both profoundly self-conscious and 
proud of their new obligations to 
be practitioners as well as patrons 
of the arts. Only recently have we 
as a nation permitted ourselves to 
think of culture as something that 
we could help create rather than 
imitate or borrow from European 
tradition. Only in this generation 
have many Americans permitted 
themselves to search for style — as 
distinguished from fashion—in their 
homes, to enjoy a wide range of 
aesthetic pleasures, from a well-set 
table, a sophisticated menu, a gaily 
decorated room, to ventures in de¬ 
sign or painting or music. 

It is Europe’s homage to Jacque¬ 
line Kennedy just at the time when 
we are beginning to get over our 
feelings of cultural inferiority that 
particularly excites Americans. It 
is, however, because her own inter¬ 
ests in art are genuine and vivid 
that she excites Europeans. 

The good fortune of having in 
the White House at this time a 
youthful representative of the fu¬ 
ture can mean for Americans a 
greater sureness in their tentative 
groping for beauty, with its roots 
in feeling and experience. And to a 
world grown dreary with too much 
drudgery in suburban homes with 
little help and many children, the 
President’s wife has brought a 
charming new model for young 
wives and mothers to enjoy before 
they square their shoulders, in mid¬ 
dle age, and follow Mrs. Roosevelt 
to new responsibilities. 
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NEW NUTRIENT BEAUTY-SLEEP Cl U-UXNl 
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Now! Sleep back 
the look of youth! 


M DISCOVERY! 

New night cream is light as a rose 
petal,yet rich in moisturizers, 
conditioners, oils! 


Featuring 

N.O.R. 

Maris first close match 
for the natural oils 
found in young skin. 


DISAPPEARS 

DEEP DOWN'.WORKS 

WHILE YOU SLEEP... 

SOFTENS...SILKENS... 

REFRESHES... 

MOISTURIZES! 


“So little does so Jpv much” 
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P.S. Skin need firming? Try the 
exhilarating Dory Beauty Masque. 












HAPPIEST 
MEAT FOR 
CASSEROLES 


So easy to hearty up your favorite hot 
dish with SPAM! You add pure pork 
goodness and vital meat protein, too! 
SPAM ’n Cheese Bean-Bake 

• Empty 2 dans baked beans into 
shallow baking dish • Dot with catsup 

• Top with slices of cheese • Thrust 
in half-slices.of SPAM • Bake in mod¬ 
erate oven, about 25 minutes. Serve 
with crisp cole slaw or a green salad. 




WE ARE 
PROUD TO 
ANNOUNCE 


It is quite the custom 
Many people say, 

To get a valentine 
On St. Valentine’s Day. 
We’re rushing the season 
And we’d like you to know. 
Ours came in September 
And is stealing the show. 



We were looking forward 
to the birth of our first 
baby, Although Colette Kay 
was born on September 
13th, we decided to send 
valentine announcements. 
MBS. BOB VALENTINE 
Wellsburg, Iowa 












Enjoy 10 Vacationlands 




all in one place— 
Southern California 

These 10 scenes are just samples of our many 
vacationlands. Also enjoy special events. About 
costs: This is a year-round vacationland so 
prices are much the same as you have at home. 
Join the fun! On arrival, visit All-Year Club 
Information Center, 628 W. 6th Street, Los 
Angeles for free sight-seeing help. 


Sportland. Enjoy 


Shoppingland. Fine stores are 
everywhere in Southern California. 












A Young Mother’s Story/Sixteenth of a Series Written by the Readers Themselves 


We Married Too Yount/ 

We were very much in love 
and alt of our friends envied us. 
We had to learn the hard way 
that marriage is for adults onty 



BY JUDITH A. HILL, Lindenhurst, New Jersey 


I was 17 and just graduated from high 
school and Walt was 20 when we were 
married. 

I had met Walt when I was a junior 
in high school. He was tall, dark, hand¬ 
some and studying to he a teacher. 
What more could I want? He had a 
part-time job and plenty of money 
that he seemed anxious to spend on me. 
We persuaded our families to approve 
of our engagement at Christmas of my 
senior year and we were married in a 
pleasant church ceremony that June. 

How proud we were of our matur¬ 
ity ! I especially basked in the praise 
of my friends and congratulated my¬ 
self on heing so “settled.” While my 
classmates were frittering away their 
time at parties, here I was, married. 
What could be more mature ? 

Yet as I look back on the tangled 
mess of tbe last five years I can see 
that I was no more ready for marriage 
than are most 17-year-olds. I expected 
marriage to be merely a matter of go¬ 
ing steady steadily. 

We hegan fighting about all manner 
of things almost right away. Little 
things, mostly. Walt thought we should 
spend Sundays with bis mother. I 
thonght be sbonld spend them with me. 
He wanted to huy a living-room set on 
the installment plan. My family had 
never hought anything that way. 

When you are engaged you can al¬ 
ways kiss away the hurts or tbe prob¬ 
lems and they are gone. Now tbe little 


differences lurked in the comers, re¬ 
appeared, danced on the breakfast 
tahle. Still I had no notion that any¬ 
thing was wrong. I was comforted by 
all the looks of envy from my friends 
when they admired my rings. And how 
their eyes widened when I described 
our adorable little apartment! 

Actually, the apartment was a two- 
room guest wing attached to my par¬ 
ents’ home. We didn’t mind being de¬ 
pendent npon my family. We were far 
too immature to bave any real desire 
to he completely on our own; just be¬ 
ing able to lock people out seemed to 
be enough. 

In the fall Walt resumed college 
classes and I enrolled at the same uni¬ 
versity as a freshman. Being married 
assured me of having unusual status 
among my bobby-sox classmates, and I 
was thrilled with all tbeir questions 
and tbe sighs of envy. But tbeir inter¬ 
est in me was sbort-lived. Within a few 
months I found that instead of being 
the center of attention I was left out of 
many of their activities because of my 
being married. 

At the same time I had no real activ¬ 
ities at borne. I had never learned to 
cook and I didn’t know that baseboards 
get just as dirty as tabletops. Walt and 
I went to classes and studied at night. 
Walt also had a night job. During our 
engagement we had talked and talked 
about the future, about marriage. Now 
that tbe future was bere and we had 


attained that ideal state—marriage— 
there was nothing to talk ahout. 

I decided to have a baby. Although 
we had planned to postpone starting a 
family until we had earned our under¬ 
graduate degrees, I convinced myself 
that motherhood would be the final trib¬ 
ute to my maturity. Everyone knows 
bow a haby completes a marriage! 

In June I pretended great surprise 
upon discovering that I was pregnant. 
Walt was encouraging, sympathetic, 
and offered a soothing, “We’ll man¬ 
age”; but as the months wore on I no¬ 
ticed he was nervous and depressed. 

My greatest moment came when I 
returned to the campus in Septemher, 
wearing a smock, to enroll for one final 
semester. I didn’t need the smock yet, 
but I couldn’t resist ealling attention 
to my interesting condition. Once 
again my friends were starry-eyed. 

Meanwhile, Walt was quietly grow¬ 
ing np and realizing tbe magnitude of 
our impending responsibilities. During 
the spring semester he finished his stu¬ 
dent teaching and looked for a job. My 
attention was centered squarely upon 
myself and my pregnancy. We never 
talked. There was no time or topic. 

Barbara was bom in March. She was 
and is one of the loveliest children I 
have seen. I was overwhelmingly im¬ 
pressed with myself. At 19 I was mar¬ 
ried and had a beautiful hahy! 

Neither Walt nor I ever mentioned 
the strange discomfort that had arisen 
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February’s quiz about your heart 

February is “Heart Month"—a good time to consider some questions and answers that could make the 
difference between a heart that will carry on efficiently for a long time or a heart that may falter too soon. 


ft. What does overweight do to the heart? 

A. Excess pounds put a constant and needless strain 
on the heart. Eventually its ability to meet the 
regular demands placed on it is impaired. To 
help keep your heart healthy, keep your weight 
down—permanently. 

ft. Is there any special diet that will protect 
the heart and blood vessels? 

A. There are still many unsettled questions about 
the relation of diet to diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels. Authorities generally agree, how¬ 
ever, that some limitation on the kind and amount 
of fat in the diet is desirable. But a healthy person 
probably should not make drastic changes in his 
diet without medical advice. 

ft. Do stress, strain and tension harm the 
heart? 

A. Anyone who is under constant emotional stress 
many hours of the day probably runs a greater 
risk of diseases of the heart and blood vessels 
than the individual who takes things in his stride. 
All excesses — emotional and otherwise — cer¬ 
tainly do the heart no good. 


ft. Does exercise help the heart? 

A. Many authorities now believe that the more ac¬ 
tive you are, the less likely you are to develop 
coronary heart disease. After middle-age, it is 
wise to avoid sudden or strenuous activities to 
which you’re unaccustomed. But for your heart 
— and your health in general—some form of 
regular physical activity should be continued 
throughout life. 

ft. How often should your heart be checked ? 

A. Even if you’ve never had any symptoms that sug¬ 
gest heart trouble, don’t neglect a periodic health 
examination. If your doctor finds that all is well 
with your heart, think of the comforting assur¬ 
ance you’ll have. If, however, something should 
be amiss, your physician—thanks to new drugs 
and new treatments — may spare your heart fur¬ 
ther damage and, with a few sensible restric¬ 
tions, help you live long and actively. 

An informative account of the heart, and how 
the more common types of heart disease are 
treated, is presented in Metropolitan’s booklet, 
Four Heart. Use the coupon below for a free copy. 
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between us. Walt had started his reg¬ 
ular teaching- joh and was husv every 
evening preparing lessons or grading 
papers. I was husy with diapers and 
Dr. Spock. I enrolled in some evening 
classes at the university to prove my 
determination to forge ahead toward 
my degree, but I soon became hoTed 
and dropped out. 

When Barbara was nine months old 
I hecame pregnant a second time. This 
too was planned, although I feigned 
amazement to everyone, including 
Walt. When I look back now, I am in¬ 
credulous at my own childishness. I 
still wanted only attention for myself. 

Walt didn’t even try to pretend joy 
at the new pregnancy. He was terrihly 
discouraged. He thought of looking 
for a night joh, hut his teaching was 
already requiring too many evenings 
for meetings and planning. He hegan 
eating compulsively and gained over 

20 pounds. 

We hrooded about the prospect of 
four people in our tiny apartment. As 
it was, we had Barhara’s crih in our 
closet and had to go to the attic for 
our clothes. Where would we put a sec¬ 
ond baby? 

My father came to our rescue by of¬ 
fering to give us some bonds he had 
in my name to use for a down pay¬ 
ment on a house, if we could find an 
inexpensive one that we could afford 
to maintain. Overjoyed, Walt and I 
started our first mutual endeavor in 
years—house hunting. We shared ideas 
and finally decided on a small house 
just a few miles from Walt’s school. We 
moved in at the end of the school year. 

Jimmy was bom in August and I 

Once again the clouds of discourage¬ 
ment disappeared and I convinced my¬ 
self that all was perfect. I was not yet 

21 and Walt was 23, and we bad a cute 
little house in a reasonably good neigh¬ 
borhood, two fine children and Walt 
had a respectable joh. 

Six months later I was the most mis¬ 
erable person in the world. Walt and 
I were leading completely separate 
lives. The children and the house were 
fraying my nerves to a breaking point. 
By uow there wasn’t even enough extra 
money for a movie or a drive in the 

family for my achievements only 
served to make me feel more depressed. 
My few friends no longer envied me. 
They pitied me. What was worse, I 
pitied myself. I bad too much too soon. 
I found myself dreaming of pretty 
dresses and sparkling necklaces and 
gay dances —of all the things I had 


SUGGESTIONS 


4 A 


children 
love to 


“work” in the kitchen »takes a 

certain amount ot patient indulgence on a 
mother's part, perhaps, but it 
can be loads of fun all around for boys almost as much as 
for girls, any time of year. 


Many a toddler’s favorite toys 
are the pots and pans of the 
kitchen. Next stage is the joy 
little folks get from turning egg 
beater or flour sifter. Two of the 
most prized toys 2-year olds can 
have are beater and sifter of their 
own. Get toys or small sized ones. 

THREE-YEAR OLDS THINK it’s 

great to wash apples, dry them 
mid shine them up. Another fun 
job is to put cookies on a plate 
and pass them. Pre-schoolers can 
stir gelatin, packaged puddings, 
and cake mixes. And, they do a 
pretty good job, (with mother’s 
guidance). 

SOME OF THE EARLIEST, sim¬ 
ple “cooking” ventures that chil¬ 


dren can undertake successfully 
are canned soups, toast, scram¬ 
bling eggs, making brownies or 
muffins. With help, a birthday 
cake can be frosted and decorated 
by even quite young children. 

for little older children, 
there are easy gelatin molds, sim¬ 
ple cookies, cocoa, baking pota¬ 
toes, and other uncomplicated 
parts of a meal. 

good cookbooks for children at 
most bookstores and libraries. 
Many older children get extra 
pleasure building.own recipe files, 
clipping and collecting. 

of course, it is important 
that children discover early that 
working in a kitchen requires 
clean hands and an apron or 
another cover-up, and to follow 
mother’s safety rules, a cood rule 
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66 .Honey, you’re 
a genius!” 


(genius inspired by Coats & Clark’s new embroidery book) 

Sure way lo win praise (and surprise yourself, too): Get our 
new “Embroidery Book *129." It has 50 delightfully new, 
easy-to-do embroidery ideas—including the ones shown D 
above. It gives you complete instructions as well as reusable 
transfers to work from (a Coats & Clark exclusive). And it’s ' JpjH 
only 29t at needlework counters. Or mail the coupon today. *T-,.i — — 

H 


Coats & Clark Inc., Dept. R-22, Box 495, Fair Lawn, N. J. Enclose 35i in 
coins* only (includes postage and handling) for Embroidery Book §129. 


Name 


wissed.The dreams became nightmares. 

We began to quarrel again almost 
daily, and each quarrel was more vehe- 

us off. One night Walt pointed disgust¬ 
edly to a ripple of wrinkles on his shirt 
collar and I snapped: “Go iron your 
own shirts.” Before we knew' it, we 
both hecame nearly hysterical. All the 
little grievances and irritations and all 
the big hurts and aches came tumbling 
out. He hated the way I kept house — 
the piles of unironed clothes, the messy 

I accnsed him of being a perfectionist, 
just like his mother. He called my fam¬ 
ily snobbish. The accusations flew wild¬ 
ly and then came the recriminations. 

He blamed me for having childreu 
too soon and I said that if it were not 
for him, I could have finished my edu¬ 
cation. Finally \re each flung the last 
cruel accusation: “Well, it was you 
who wanted to get married.” 

With those words our anger slowly 
ebbed, giving way to sincerity and to 
frankness. We talked about what it was 
that we had loved in each other—and 
admitted that it was still there. We 
realized how much we had changed. I 
was no longer the high-school junior 
and Walt was no longer the college 
hoy. We had married as a boy and a 
girl hut marriage required a man and 

and I particularly—to drop that teen¬ 
age pose of marriage and live it as it 
must be lived —day by day, in a real 
world, with a real responsibility for 
giving to each other. 

Wo are learning now to love again, 
and this time,* we hope, as adults. We 
have made some plans and resolutions 
too, and we are trying to hew to them. 
We go out together alone at least once 
every two weeks. We bathe the children 
and feed them early so that we can eat 
alone later. For the first time we have 
tried to explain, not defend, our fam¬ 
ilies to each other. We are saving for 
foreign study for Walt and for the 
completion of my education. 

We know how close we came to the 
fate of most boy-girl marriages and 
are thankful that we are at least on the 
way to growing up. ... The End 


HOW TO SUBMIT YOUR STORY 



















How can something so sensible as a bedside phone be so delightful, too! 


You know, of course, that a bedside extension 
phone has its practical, everyday virtues. By day, 
it saves you steps and time. At night, it gives 
you precious security, for all the world’s within 
easy reach of your pillow. 


But a bedside phone has a wonderful bonus 
as well. Comfort. Beautiful, blissful, delightful 
comfort when you’re telephoning. It’s useful, and 
such a pleasure to use! Order from the Business 
Office or your telephone man. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 












the wonderful wonderment of a baby... 
























If you’re 
afraid 
of dyes... 


and 
fed up 
with 
rinses 





you need Tecnique -the color conditioner! 

Highlights your own hair color without changing it! 

Tecnique means no touch-up problem! Works its 
lasting beauty deep into your hair. Lasts up to 
8 weeks. Won’t rub off, wash out, or streak. As 
new hair grows in, there’s nothing to keep up. A 
simple application when you want (not because 
you have to) keeps hair at its loveliest. 

Tecnique is shampoo-simple! Merely choose your 
shade from 12Tecnique Color-Tones. 2.00plustax. 
Don’t change the color of your hair, highlight it with 
Tecnique, the color conditioner. ® 1901, shuiton, lnc. 


Tecnique* beautifies! No other hair coloring can 
promise so much. Gives hair shimmering high¬ 
lights without drastic color change. Blends in gray 
strands evenly, for a natural look. No tell-tale 
“dye line,” because Tecnique doesn’t change the 
color of hair, it enhances the color already there. 
Tecnique conditions! Fine, gentle oils add new 
softness, actually bring new life to your hair. 
Tecnique leaves your hair feeling lush, 
supple. And it’s so much easier to manage! 















Makes your skin look lovely 
even without make-up ... 



Noxzema does more for your skin than any single-purpose beauty cream — it’s medicated! 


Imagine having a skin so fresh, so clear, so radiant you 
use make-up only to enhance its natural beauty! Isn’t 
that the kind of complexion you’ve always wanted? 
Your skin can look this naturally lovely when you get 
the complete complexion clean-up only Noxzema 
Skin Cream can give you. So for a cleaner, fresher, 
clearer complexion, start your regular 3-way 
Noxzema beauty care and see the beautiful difference 
in days. Get Noxzema Skin Cream today. 


noxzema 


noxzema 
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HOW MUCH 
SHOULD 
YOU SPEND 
ON A BRA 



THE ANSWER IS JUST 



Gossard guarantees 

answer!bra must tit 

you more perfectly than any 
bra you’ve ever worn ... or 
your money back! 

No other bra fits like answerlbra 
because no other bra has answeribra's 
unique five-section cup, princess¬ 
shaped inserts and stitched, lined 
lower cups! Love it—or return itl All 
cottonf answerlbra #1830, just $2.50 
in A, B, C cups. D cup $3.50. 

Other wisely spent money: $3.95 
for #2730 Contour answerlbra. 

fexclusive of decoration and elastic 

THE H. W. GOSSARD CO., CHICAGO 

(Ejcs$ar<( 


by Carlton Brown 
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EXCITING FOLK SINGERS 


The long-continuing boom ill recorded 
collections of folk songs is probably 
tlie happiest development that has 
ever occurred in popular music. 
Through all of the past six or seven 
years, albums of this sort have held 
high places on the best-seller lists— 
first several in a row by Hariy Bela- 
fonte (RCA Victor), then a series non- 
totaling ten by the Kingston Trio 
(Capitol), and finally the first two by 
the. Limeliters (RCA). At our house 

pletely won three kids of teen age and 
younger from the blatant call of rock 

adults of all ages, resident and visit- 

By now you've certainly heard 
enough samplings of the best sellers 
to know which are for you, and maybe 
you’re ready to go on, as we have, to 
explore the wealth of recordings by 
otlier artists whose work so far has 
been known chiefly to relatively small 
audiences of devotees. 

The one such disc that I would rec¬ 
ommend most heartily, even to people 
who think they don’t like folk music, 
is “Joan Baez,” on Vanguard. Miss 
Baez ( Bye-ezz), of Mexican-Irish par¬ 
entage, was reared and schooled in 
New York, Palo Alto and Boston. She 
began to sing and play guitar in her 
early teens, made a show-stopping ap¬ 
pearance at the first Newport Polk 
Festival in 1959, has smee sung at the 
second one, ou the CBS-TV “Folk 
Sound, U.S.A.,” and in concerts at 
colleges. Though only 20, she is an 
outstanding representative of the new- 
wave of young folk singers who don’t 
follow either commercial trends or the 
cult of traditionalism. In her first solo 

as “Silver Dagger,” “House of the 
Rising Sun” and “Henry Martin," 
and one Mexican story song, all with 
great fidelity to their original spirit 
but with an intensely personal style 
that makes them utterly fresh and her 
own. That style is a miracle of beauty 
and grace—a surpassingly sweet, pure, 
crystal-clear soprano, young, natural, 


had little formal training—exquisitely 
controlled and refined. Her own and 
another guitar complement the thrill- 
ingly delicate flow of her voice with 
deft, caressing and dramatic under- 

Miss Baez shares the middle ground 
of folk-singing with so many other 
fine artists that there’s space here only 
to list a few of their recent albums that 
you're likely to enjoy, and to suggest 
that you explore further in the lists of 
companies that are strong ou folk 
music—Vanguard, Elektra (the new 
Prestige/International series) and, 
more esoteric, Folkw ays. 

“The Weavers at Carnegie Hall.” A 
20-song anthology of native and for¬ 
eign evergreeus-among them “Dar- 

Winc,” “Wimoweh" and “Hush, Little 
Baby”—by the iougest-established 
group going as well as one of the 

“Come and'ao With Me,” by Ron¬ 
nie Gilbert. The first solo set by the 
one female in the Weavers quartet, 
with their instrumental backing, sing¬ 
ing “In the Evening,” “House iu New 
Orleans,” “Go From My Window,” 
two songs of the Spanish Civil War 
and eight others. 

“Ballad for Americans and Other 
American Ballads," by Odetta. The 
strongest, richest, most varied and 
moving female voice in American folk 
music in a definitive performance of 
the Robinson-LaTouche cantata, a 
modern classic iu the folk idiom, with 
chorus and orchestra; and in stirring 
re-creations of eight songs old and 
new, including “This Laud,” “Hush, 
Little Baby” and “Going Home,” to 
her own guitar accompaniment. (This 
and the two above on Vanguard.) 

“Story Songs,” by Pete Seeger. The 
latest of many recordings, and the first 
of several on Columbia, by a charter 
member of the Weavers who ranks at 
the very top as singer, banjoist and 
guitarist. This baker’s dozen of Ameri¬ 
can ballads, though not widely famil¬ 
iar, is- delivered with the rousing zest 
and clarity, humor and warmth that 
cause Seeger audiences to join in the 
fun in public and at home. 
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. .you can change your skin tone to look lovely in any costume color with new 


Pond’s costume-complexion shade selector 
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The curl’s still there...after you trim your hair! 


How can such a soft, sleek wave be so lasting? Here’s how: Fashion Quick's new 
formula waves your hair deep down from ends to crown. As your hair grows 
out, it still has more body than with other home permanents. And Fashion Quick 
saves you 30 minutes waving time. There’s no shampooing, no mixing the neutral¬ 
izer, no long wait for processing. Quick as can be, you have a wave Richard 
Hudnut guarantees will last through trim after trim for 4 months or your money 
back! Fashion Quick comes in special formulas for 5 different types of hair. 


| Kienuuw hudnut j Quicker 
by 


Qiucfi 


Memoi <amri[<oK: 

by RICHARD HUD 






PERIODIC PAIN 

Menstruation is natural and 
necessary but menstrual suffer¬ 
ing is not. Just take Middl, Mary, 
and go your way in comfort. 
Midol tablets bring faster relief 
from menstrual pain-they re¬ 
lieve cramps, ease headache and 
chase the “blues.” 


draw attention to this problem, the 
worse it gets, I Anally learned not to 
try to discourage it. Possibly this ar¬ 
ticle will let the “lecturers” have a 
small peek at why some mothers don’t 
break the “habit” of their children. 

Mrs. Mac-bees Mathikc 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

PERSECUTED MAN 

This is b-omewhat of a thank-you note 
for the superb article about Mr. 
Charles Van Doren—“Charles Van 
Doren: Aftermath of a Scandal” (No¬ 
vember). I have scanned many mag¬ 
azines in past months looking for 

this much-persecuted man. Thanks to 
yon, I have found it. He can count 
on this family for sure—myself, my 
husband and two grown sons who have 
always respected him and have missed 
him. That this man should have to 
hide his light under a hnshel is almost 
a crime in itself. 

Mbs. Edward P. Grant 


Thank you for the article ahout 
Charles Van Doren by Alan Levy. I 
wonder if the critics who sit in judg- 


significant; many veterans will attest 
to it, These are not just short stories 
which have been submitted to you for 
judging; they represent honrs of 
profitable and interesting thinking 

bilitation of each patient who made 
the effort. 

Brigadier General Ralph G. DeVoe 
C.S. Aeht Medical Corps (Retired) 

A COMMON ERROR 

Your article “Uproar Over the Mod¬ 
ern Minister’s Beliefs" (November) 
contained a common error confusing 
the "Immaculate Conception” as 
meaning the “Virgin Birth.” Actu¬ 
ally the Immaculate Conception 
means that Mary was immaculately 
conceived herself, i.e. without the taint 
of original sin in the womb of her 
mother, St. Anne. Thus the Blessed 
Mother told St. Bernadette: “I am the 
Immaculate Conception,” not: “I con¬ 
ceived immaculately.” While this dog¬ 
ma too may he le.jected by the young 
Protestant seminarians, it still differs 

Jack Holman 


“He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone” ... ? (John 8:7) 
Why should that talented young man 
have to write under pseudonyms? 
What of the others who were part of 
the deception? I am sure Charles 
Van Doren has more than suffered for 
his error, so why keep looking hack? 
It is no part of tl;e present. 

Mrs. M. R. Long 

Burbank, Calit. 

I have just finished reading the article 
“Aftermath of a Scandal' and I feel 
that it depicted Mr. Van Doren in a 
very unrealistic light. How can it be 
said that a person of Mr. Van Doren’s 
intelligence was the innocent dupe of 
theatrical shenanigans? As a high- 
school student, I deeply resent the 
fact that anyone expects us to believe 
that an adult of Mr. Van Doren’s cal¬ 
iber participated in this hoax and 
called it an honest mistake. At the 
age of sixteen, I think my parents 
have taught me a truer concept of 
loyalty and integrity. 

Diana Bush 


WRITING CONTEST 

On the anniversary of Redbook’s par- 

and prize-donor in the Hospitalized 
Veterans Writing Contest, we wish to 


Many readers have taken the trouble 

vember article “Uproar Over the Mod¬ 
ern Minister’s Beliefs.” We are grate¬ 
ful to these readers and we apologize, 
for our error. The Editors 

RESPONSE TO SURVEY 

The response to the survey of theolog¬ 
ical students’ beliefs in “The Surpris¬ 
ing Beliefs of Our Future Ministers" 
(August) was largely unfavorable, I 
think, hecause persons who agree (like 
ourselves) see nothing unusual and 
aren’t moved to write. We have espe¬ 
cially enjoyed the articles hy the Roh- 
hinses and hope to see more; in fact, 
these were what first attracted our at¬ 
tention to Redbook. 

Mb. and Mbs. C. R, Chapmax 
Peohia, III. 

ABSENCE OF GOOD TASTE? 

I have just finished a story in the No¬ 
vember 1961 issue entitled “A Year 
to Learn the Language,” by Irwin 
Shaw. It seemed to show an absence 
of good taste and of public responsi¬ 
bility on the part of the editors of 
Redbook. I was disappointed. 

(Miss) Roberta C. Fesn 
Washington, D.C. 
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Be audacious...so vivacious...wear sparkling colors by Cutex, approved by Oleg Cassini, tbe fashion advisor 
to America’s most glamorous women. Diamond-bright Cutex polish dries so quickly, lasts so amazingly, 
helps protect brittle nails. In your choice of dazzling Regular or iridescent Pearl by 



Red book Recommends 



Mentholatum relieves cold miseries. 


Treat your own cold 
as wisely as your elvilcl’s 
with MENTHOLATUM 


Clear stuffy nose —just a little Men¬ 
tholatum in each nostril brings quick 
relief. It’s effective for hours and 
you’ll notice it helps end harmful 
mouth breathing. No need for messy 
drops. In fact, thousands of people 
without colds use Mentholatum nightly 
to moisten dry nasal passages due to 
climate, dust or too much smoking. 
Ease mild chest tightness —before 
bed, massage in Mentho¬ 
latum. Its soothing 
warmth 

culation and helps heal 
those inflamed bron¬ 
chial membranes. Men- 
tholatum quickly 
relievesmildchest tight¬ 
ness and brings long- 
lasting comfort. 


Soothe chapped lips —Mentholatum 
medicates, protects and softens the 
abused tissue of painfully dry and 
chapped lips. Gentle Mentholatum 
helps promote normal healing. 

Do all you can to ease cold miseries 
... be sure to use Mentholatum for 
comfort right at the discomfort areas. 
Mentholatum is the most trusted name 
in cold relief because it has been 
bringing relief for gen¬ 
erations. Also use it for 
headaches, superficial 
burns and scalds, sun 
and wind burn. Get a 
jar or a tube 
of soothing 
Menthola- 



SMOCKED PILLOWS 

They are as easy as 1-2-3 with McCall’s 
three-way transfer pattern No. 2467. 



Iron smocking markings onto wrong 
side of fabric as pattern directs. If you 
choose a washable fabric and stuff¬ 
ing, pillows will be machine-washable. 



Now work the smocking, following the 
full directions shown in pattern. This 
handwork is easy, even for beginners. 



Stuff the pillow (a synthetic or rubber 
foam form will be washable). Finish 
according to pillow style you choose. 

















Herbert Sondheims dreams begin with a 

maidenfornt girdle 





Your taste will become clear and alive, because 


KENT with the MICRONITE filter 
refines away harsh flavor... 
refines away hot taste...makes the 
taste of a cigarette mild and kind! 


Get your taste buds back to normal. Try a car¬ 
ton of Kent without switching and see how Kent 
is kind-tasting to your taste buds, kind-tasting 
to your throat. Enjoy the wonderful taste of the 
world's finest quality tobaccos. Then try your 
old brand! What a difference in taste! You’ll feel 
better about smoking with the taste of Kent. 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY-FIRST 


FINEST CIGARETTES-THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 




A QUEEN’S 
TRAGEDY 

by QUEEN DINA, 
as told to Robert Glenton 
and Stella King 
The former wife of King Hussein tells 
the incredible story of her brief 
marriage, her secret divorce and her 
struggle to regain the child she has not 
been allowed to see for four years 


It was the Wedding of the Year. 

In 1955 when young King Hussein of Jordan married 
the beautiful Princess Dina Abdulhamid el Awn of Egypt, 
the world, especially the Middle Eastern world, was pleased. 

King Hussein had made a wise choice. Besides her beauty 
the new queen had the same royal blood. She and the king both 
were members of the ancient Hashemite family, which is 
descended from the Prophet Mohammed and has provided 
most of the rulers of the Middle East for centuries. 

She was at the same time a leader of that spirit of 
emancipation that was stirring the youth of the Arab nations. 

It should have been a good marriage. But two years 
later Queen Dina was back at her parents’ home in 
Cairo, never to return to her adopted country. 

King Hussein had secretly divorced her. 

The queen left behind her the sadness of the king’s 
subjects, who had grown to love and respect her .. . 
and a little daughter, Princess Aliya. 

For four years Queen Dina has been living for the day 
when she might see her daughter again. 

Once her hopes were higher. She had powerful 
relatives who might in time have persuaded 







King Hussein to relent and to share his daughter. But those 
relatives. King Faisal and Prince Abdul Illah of Iraq, were assassinated 
in an army revolt in 1958, and there is no one for her to turn to. 

Until now Queen Dina has kept the story of her marriage and her 
loneliness to herself. 

Because she loves Jordan she is reluctant to say anything that 
would hurt its people or the king who abruptly divorced her. 

But she feels a growing responsibility to her daughter. The little 
princess is five years old now, and at an age when she must begin 
to question with more intensity the absence of a mother from her life. 

It is because of her deep concern for the welfare of her child that 
Queen Dina has at last decided to grant an interview. In telling her 
story the queen was reluctant to volunteer any personal details, 
and these were elicited only by persistent questions from the writers. 
Her only motive for breaking her silence is the hope that 
public feeling in Jordan and the outside world will persuade 
King Hussein that it is right that she should share in the life 
of their daughter. —the editors 



It is true that I had been reluctant to marry my third cousin. King Hussein of Jordan. 


I first met him at Christmas, 1944, when I was traveling with my family to visit 
another cousin, King Faisal of Iraq. On the way we had stopped at Amman and called 
at the Royal Palace. We had luncheon together. 

Hussein was a good-looking boy of 9 and I was 16. 

Our first meeting was not at all notable. He was very shy and at that time 1 was exces¬ 
sively reserved, so we didn’t have a great deal to say to each other. I must have been a 
very solemn young girl. My conception of belonging to a royal family was not the privi¬ 
lege of position but that of the service one could give. I was very much hoping to spend 
my future life at work that would be useful and valuable. At 16 (Continued on page 120) 

Queen Dina’s marriage to King Hussein (left) in 1955 lasted only two years. 

In May, 1961, he married Toni Gardiner (above), a 20-year-old British girl. 








SOMETHING 

WAS 

WRONG 

WITH 

CALLIE 


“Your little girl needs 
help at once,” 
the psychiatrist said. 
And all I could 
think was: 

Callie is in trouble— 
and it’s my fault 

The author of this article 
has asked that her name be 
withheld in order to protect 
the privacy of her family. 

As I pass her open door 
our 11-year-old daughter 
Callie stands in front of the 
mirror admiring herself. 
She is brushing her ash- 
hlonde hair into a silkeu 
ponytail that will bounce 
along as she walks. When I 
remind her that she is due 
for her violin lesson in 15 
minutes and that she must 
tidy her room first, she ex¬ 
claims explosively and ir¬ 
relevantly “ I’m glad to be 
alive, Mommy!” 

She’ll be late. She’s al¬ 
ways late. But in spite of 
my ritual irritation, I have 
to smile at this child whose 
pleasure in the moment can 
hardly be contained in her 
lithe young body. 

I could not always smile 
at Callie or laugh about her 
childish foibles. There was 
a time when Callie could re¬ 
duce me to tears of despair. 
At three she literally tyran¬ 
nized our household with 
temper tantrums, cryiug 
spells and never-ending 
demands. Her behavior 
worked like a malevolent 
yeast to destroy the serenity 
and good humor of our 
home. The smallest daily 
encounter with Callie was 
likely to become a crisis. 


Her conduct disturbed me 
so deeply that I wondered 
in secret panic whether I 
did, or could, love this child 
of mine. 

We took Callie to a ehild- 
guidanee center when my 
husband Chris and I eon- 
ceded that we could no 
longer handle her. 

The contrast between 
Callie at three—impossible 
to live with, difficult to love 
—and Callie today—at home 
with herself and with us, 
on the verge of physical 
loveliness and a lively fu¬ 
ture — is a story of psycho¬ 
therapy. It is a heartening 
story, but oue full of ques¬ 
tion marks and of pain. 

In three and a half years 
Callie went through the 
hands of a child psychia¬ 
trist, a social worker and 
two child analysts — aud 
Chris and I went through 
a hell of doubt, confusion 
aud self-accusation. 

How did the trouble 
start ? How did it end ? How 
does one feel to accept 
“help” with one’s own 
child? (We had adopted 
Callie when she was seveu 
days old, but we certainly 
thought of her as our own.) 
Wbat happens to the moth¬ 
er’s authority when the 
child is in treatment ? These 
are a few of the questions 
I ’ve often been asked. I can 


answer only from my point 
of view. Callie, if she could, 
might tell the story differ¬ 
ently. And the therapists 
who worked with Callie, as 
we shall see, did not even 
agree professionally among 
themselves. If Callie’s ex¬ 
perience seems to beg as 
many questions as it an¬ 
swers, I can only report 
that our groping and un¬ 
certainty were as much a 
part of the years iu therapy 
as our final relief and grati¬ 
tude at the results. 

By the time Callie turued 
three she bad become what 
we used to call a ‘ ‘ handful ’ ’ 
—resistant to routines, al¬ 
lergic to dos or don’ts. She 
would simply stall the first 
time she was asked to do or 
not to do something. On the 
second try she would give 
us a cold blue stare of de¬ 
fiance. And when pressed 
too hard she would eventu¬ 
ally take cover in a storm 
of tears that held more 
anger than salt. 

Not a pretty portrait of 
a child ! Yet photographs of 
the time show Callie dig¬ 
ging in the sandbox, riding 
her tricycle, climbing agile¬ 
ly to the top of the slide— 
astonishingly blonde aud 
graceful, an enehauting 
child ahsorbed in childish 
businesses. There is, of 
course, no snapshot of the 


third dimension—the emo¬ 
tional turmoil corroding 
our nerves. I remember 
waking reluctantly each 
morning with a hangover 
from the previous day’s 
despair, resolving: “I will 
not let Callie make me cry 
today. I will not scream 
like a fishwife.” But my 
resolutious would crumble 
each day as the familiar 
cycle of misbehavior, anger, 
recriminations and tears 
gathered its inevitable mo¬ 
mentum. 

I speak of “our” nerves 
and say“we”neededhelp; 
but in reality the tempest 
centered around Callie and 
me, leaving Chris to receive 
a kind of backwash from 
both of us. Callie was large¬ 
ly my problem. 

Why didn’t I give Callie 
a whaek on the behind and 
make her behave ? If I could 
have done this, as simply 
and forthrightly as I can 
uow ask the question, per¬ 
haps—but ouly perhaps 
— we would never have 
had to resort to professional 
consultation. But my hand 
was held in a network of 
personal and theoretical con¬ 
straints. I was afraid to be 
tough with Callie — afraid 
that if I spanked her bot¬ 
tom, I might injure her ego. 
Eight years ago in enlight¬ 
ened ( Continued on page 140) 
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is drowsing a hundred yards 
I off the Boea Grande beach when 
[' I heard a female halloo above the 
| gentle surf sound. I rolled off my 
| back and squinted through the 





iously. 

“Not until Friday, and even 
1 that seems too soon.” 

I “Well, you’ll have to figure 
I out some kind of rate. My sister 
was coming down and she can’t 
I make it. She collects hopeless 
I idiots (Continued uu pnrje 111) 



AN 

ISLAND 
OF HER 
OWN 

Marriage wasn’t 
for her; 
she was happy 
with her career and 
her secluded retreat. 
But if one man 
believed her, 
another didn’t 

BY JOHN D. MACDONALD 








Are you tlie youngest, 
the oldest or the middle child ? 

Here is a fascinating new 
theory that explains 

HOW BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
SHAPE YOUR LIFE 


One mother quarrels most frequently with her young¬ 
est daughter; another quarrels most frequeutly with 
the oldest. Iu one family the husband prefers to have 
his wife make important decisions; in another the 
wife defers to her hnsband’s judgment. Of two sisters, 
one delights in being the center of attention and the 
second prefers keeping to herself. 

Is there any comparatively simple way of making 
clear why people in a normal family react to one 
another and to outsiders as they do? And is it possible 
to anticipate future reactions f 

Viennese-born psychoanalyst Walter Toman, 41- 
year-old associate professor of psychology at Brandeis 
University, believes that there is. On the basis of his 
ten years of cliuical research and a study of the 
family structures of 400 individuals, Dr. Toman is 
convinced that important clues to many of the mys¬ 
teries of human relationships—of why one adult re¬ 
sponds to another as he does—can be found by learniug 
how each individual as a child compared in age and 
sex with all other members of his family. 

Is a girl, for example, the oldest or youngest child 
in a family? Does she have older or younger sisters ! 
Older or younger brothers ? Or both ? Or is she an only 
child ? And was her mother the oldest or youngest in 
her family? What about her father? 

A commonsense investigation of the fanulv as a 
social unit is one way, Dr. Toman feels, of throwing 
light on why people behave as they do — with em¬ 
ployers, with husbands and wives, with their children. 
Dr. Toman’s theory, which he has presented in detail 
in a book to be published this mouth by the Springer 
Publishing Company under the title Family Constel¬ 
lations, consists simply of this: New relationships 
formed outside the family will be conditioned by older 
relationships within the family cirele. 

Dr. Toman carries his theory one step further. He 
maintains that the closer the new relationships come 
in kind to the old ones—to those experienced with 


mother, father, brothers and sisters—the better a per¬ 
son will be prepared for the new ones, and other 
things being equal, the greater the likelihood that 
these relationships will last and be successful. 

Two brief examples: If a man with a younger sister 
marries a woman with an older brother, they are get¬ 
ting in marriage the same kind of age and sex pattern 
they had at home. He is used to a girl his junior and 
she is used to a boy her senior; hence (if their early 
relatiouships were reasonably happy), they should 
have an easier time than other couples in adjusting 
to each other. 

But if a man with a younger sister marries a woman 
with a younger brother, conflict can result from each 
one’s trying to assume the senior role. 

In families with just two children, eight brother- 
and-sister combinations are possible. A boy can have 
either an older or younger brother or an older or 
younger sister. A girl can be paired in the same ways. 
Each of these eight basic combinations produces a boy 
or a girl who, according to Dr. Toman, grows up with 
a unique set of personality traits. 

The boy with an older brother will be quite differ¬ 
ent from the boy with a yonnger brother or with an 
older or younger sister. The girl who has a younger 
brother will be different from the girl with a younger 
sister or with an older brother or sister. 

Dr. Toman describes these eight basic brother-and- 
sister types. Because these descriptions are composite 
portraits derived from actual cases of specific indi¬ 
viduals, they include familiar personality traits, and 
yet it is quite unlikely that any particular person 
will find himself described in all details. 

In reading the sketches that follow, the reader 
shonld keep in mind that they do not represent any 
final standard against which a person should measure 
himself or which he can use to judge anyone else. 
They may, however, offer some insight into what 
makes people behave as they do, and in them the 
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reader may recognize something of himself or of his 
friends and memhers of his family. 

The oldest brother of brothers often tries to be a leader. 
He likes to be in charge, or at least to be a member of 
the leading clique. He is a good worker but au even 
better director of the work of others. He enjoys teach¬ 
ing them what to do and how to do it. He can inspire 
them and take the greatest hardships on himself, 
becoming even stronger .as he does so and delighting 
in the strength and the conscious exercise of his will 
and self-control. 

Although he identifies himself with people in posi¬ 
tions of authority, he often mocks them with sarcastic 
comments. When he must serve in a subordinate posi¬ 
tion he is happiest under a person who does not act 
with great authority and preferably someoue who 
will accept his unobtrusive guidance. 

With women he acts tough. He scoffs at romance 
and tender emotions, yet is romautically pleased if 
women fall in love with him. He tends to treat girls 
like younger brothers. In fact, he prefers them to be 
hoyish even in appearance. But the truth may be that, 
although he cannot admit it, he is searching for the 
one among them who will belie her appearance and 
behave in a “motherly” way. 

His best match would be with a girl who had older 
brothers, who had learned to act somewhat like a boy 
herself and yet who admired and adored boys—or, 
more precisely, just one hoy: him. She should he his 
inferior in two ways—in being a youngest sister and 
in being “only” a girl. 

Generally, however, a girl who is the youngest after 
several boys has been spoiled rather than disciplined. 
Instead of being coerced to adore and obey males, she 
has learned to be adored by them. Thus under normal 
circumstances she will not readily respond to the 
oldest brother of brothers. 

He may get along adequately with a woman with 
younger brothers, since he is partly and secretly 
looking for a mother—the only female, after all, that 
he has ever had in his family. Their chief problem 
would be to resolve the conflict over who outranks 
whom. He may be happy with middle sisters, too, if 
they have older brothers, or with an only child whose 
mother was a youngest sister. His worst match would 
be with the oldest sister of sisters. 

The arrival of children, especially boys, makes life 
easier for him under all circumstances, and for his 
wife too, unless she comes from a family of girls only. 
He is genuinely concerned about the welfare of his 
wife and children but tends to be too strict aud bossy. 

The oldest sister of sisters can stand on her own feet, 
can take care of others and will, whenever possible, 
act as a boss. She may pretend to be surer of herself 
than she is and talk with certainty and finality. 

She is a responsible and competent worker and she 
“gets things done.” This is particularly true when 
she holds some position of leadership, whether offi¬ 


cially or not. She tends to identify with her superior, 
who must he male if she is to accept his authority. 

She cares less about wealth and possessions than 
about ‘ ‘ her ’ ’ people, which includes her children and 
anyone else who submits to her reign. If she has no 
one to take care of and direct, she may feel useless 
and depressed. The fact that she behaves somewhat 
like a male makes it difficult for girls under her con¬ 
trol to identify with her and hard for boys to love 
her. They rather fear her and often co-operate simply 
to avoid her wrath. 

For similar reasons she is a difficult girl for men to 
approach. She rebuffs advances for quite a while, and 
generally appears so strong and independent that no 
matter how beautiful she is, men do not think of her 
as a woman who wants to be conquered. 

Her best match would be a man with older sisters 
only. He would tolerate her domineering manner and 
might even welcome it. 

The oldest sister of sisters may also get along well 
enough with a middle brother who has an older sister 
or with a youngest brother of brothers or even an 
only child. Her poorest match would be with an oldest 
brother of hrothers. 

No matter how satisfactorily she marries, the ar¬ 
rival of children offers a special relief to her. She can 
then let go of her husband and devote her energy to 
the children. She tends to be a proud, powerful and 
protective mother. 

The oldest brother of sisters is likely to be a ladies’ man. 
Whether he plays the part earnestly or lightly, he is 
fundamentally absorbed in his role as a lover. If neces¬ 
sary, he will undergo stress and hardship, but at the 
end of the road there must be a woman—or two or 
more. He is kind and cousiderate and can court a 
woman for a long time without getting discouraged, 
and he is seldom, if ever, ashamed of what he does 
for a woman. 

He is a good worker as long as there are female 
colleagues. He prefers a superior position to a subor¬ 
dinate one simply because it makes it easier for him 
to establish relationships with women and enjoy their 
company almost at will. Since he wishes to guard any 
privileges he has won, he is a responsible worker. If 
he holds a position of authority, his philosophy is live 
and let live. Work is one thing; recreation, women 
and love are auother; and he prefers subordinates 
who are capable of appreciating both. 

The marriage of an oldest brother of sisters and 
the youngest sister of brothers cau be a perfect one. 
He is accustomed to girls his junior, and she to boys 
her senior. They will prohably avoid sex and rank 
conflicts. His sisters are likely to agree with his choice 
and accept the choseu girl. They can identify with 
her as she can with them, and competition will be 
limited. Her brothers can relinquish their sister to a 
man who has been in their position in his own family. 

The oldest brother of sisters cares well for his chil¬ 
dren hut does not go out of his (Continued on page 131) 
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Ivy 


Palmer’s 

He was too proud to be won V 1 V*- L V>r 1 V 

by direct attack; sabotage was her one hope. But all’s fair in 
love and war—and this was both / by David Delman 

Tony Graham distrusted rich people. Until Ivy Palmer came into 
his life he had met none, but he had his share of preconceptions— 
largely unflattering. The reasons for this were rooted in the behavior 
patterns of his aunt and uncle. His aunt was an avid reader of 
society columns. His uncle could quote Jay Gould, John D. Rockefeller 
and Henry Ford on almost any subject, accurately and at length. As 
worshipers of the rich and mighty they were (Continued on page 102) 


ATROPHY 
FOR MY SON 
Both of Mark’s 



Four years ago, when Harold and I had been 
married for barely two weeks, we were enter¬ 
tained by our friends of the French Sports Fed¬ 
eration on the roof of a Parisian villa. One of the 
guests at the party was Monsieur Husson, a 
French geneticist, who amused himself—and us 
—by figuring out the probable number of discus 
throwers, hammer throwers, sprinters, jumpers 
and “sports haters” the marriage of two Olym¬ 
pic champions would produce. 

“Madame Connolly,” he said, after making a 
few quick calculations, * ‘ if you have five children, 
one of them is certain to become an Olympic 
champion. You can’t miss.” 

I couldn’t at that moment imagine myself as a 
mother of one child—let alone five. Harold and I 
had hardly recovered from the great interna¬ 
tional fanfare that surrounded our wedding in 
Czechoslovakia, where 20,000 of my countrymen 
assembled in the Old Town Square of Prague to 
cheer us and wish me well in my new life in Amer¬ 
ica. I laughed off M. Husson’s calculations. He 
was gallant and encouraging. Kissing my hand 
as he prepared to leave, he said, “Don’t worry 
about having five. I think it will be the first one 
who is a champion.” 

Looking at our son Mark, I have reason to be¬ 
lieve that M. Husson was right. At two and a half 
Mark produees energy much faster than he can 
use it up. How ridiculous I feel when late in the 
day, after all three of us have returned from a 
workout at the University of California field, I 
' say in a voice filled with motherly concern, *‘ Poor 
little fellow, wc really tired you out; would you 
like a glass of orange juice?”—and find that I 
speak to an empty kitchen. Poor little fellow is 
in front of the house, dragging a heavy garden 
hose and watering the lawn. 

Mark started his athletic career long before 
he was born. In 1959 I still had not retired from • 
competition and I had my eye on the 1960 Olym¬ 
pics. An athlete cannot afford to take nine months 
off just because she is pregnant, and my obste¬ 
trician saw no reason for me to do so. Under his 
wise supervision I kept training practically up 
to the day Mark was bom. I did avoid jerky or 
uncontrolled motions; I substituted light run¬ 
ning for sprinting and I lifted only light weights 
at the gymnasium. But I worked out every day, 
and Mark must have been born with the rhythm 
of the discus throw in his bones. 

He was also born with the build of an athlete. 

I had gained 23 pounds during my. pregnancy. 
Mark’s weight, it turned out, was half of that. 
The obstetrician announced him to Harold by 
saying, “Your boy walked into the nursery by 


BY OLGA FIKOTOVA CONNOLLY 
himself. He ought to—eleven pounds, thirteen 
ounces makes’quite a football player.” 

“I was never swellheadcd,” Harold confessed 
later, “but in that moment I was so proud. I 
knew my kid would be a champ.” 

At ten days, Mark went to the athletic field for 
the first time. While I worked on the discus he 
worked on the bottle. He was never fussy about 
where he got his formula or sleep, enjoying them 
as well at the beach or athletic field as at home. I 
kept his schedule very regular so that no frictions 
would develop in our little track team, consist¬ 
ing of mother, father, and baby in a “bos,” as 
we called the car bed. The automobiles passing 
the field would slow down to enjoy the view of 
two figures in sweat suits carrying a box from 
which was pecking our bundle of waving arms 
and kicking legs, sandwiched in among various 
pieces of athletic equipment. 

Wheu the baby was three months old he got 
his first four teeth, probably beeause he couldn’t 
wait to get off baby food and on to his father’s 
steak diet. In the fourth month he sat up and 
watched me curiously as I threw the discus. In 
the sixth month he stood up in his portable play¬ 
pen to watch how far the discus flew, It wasn’t 
long before he was frantically crawling around, 
shaking the playpen and loudly demanding to be 
let out into the throwing circle. 

We and the other athletes at the University of 
California athletic field were amazed at the re¬ 
markable coordination and agility of Mark from 
the beginning of his nursery athletic career. The 
simplest “exercises” of a baby—head lifting, 
turning over and back again, lifting the body on 
hands and knees and rocking back and forth— 
were too easy for our infant Atlas. So I tried to 
find out whether or not he would like a little more 
activity. I put a blanket on the floor for five min¬ 
utes before his bath and went through a little 
routine of formal exercises. We started with the 
arms, circling them in front of his body in both 
directions, raising them above his head and 
stretching them down. Then the legs came up for 
a cycling motion. A few other simple movements 
brought the back and stomach into play. Soon 
Mark remembered and started the exercises the 
moment I placed him on the blanket. 

Despite all this training I never tried to push 
him ahead of his physical development. I never 
made him sit up by propping him; I believed he 
would sit up and later crawl and walk by himself. 
However, when he made an effort to do some of 
these activities, I was on hand to give him help. 

Mark was just nine months old when we were 
working out one day (Continued on page 110) 




Nobody knows 
more about 
an emergency 
than a doctor— 
or a girl 

who is in danger 
of losing 
her man 


DIAGNOSISUVE 

The lamps at either end of Apple Street 
softly lighted the fog of the spring night, 
illuminated the bare branches of trees 
beaded with drops of water and glistened 
on the iron pickets that enclosed the yards 
of the houses. 

The house in the middle of the block, 
where a porch light burned, was Dr. 
Peter Moore’s. The flow of patients that 
had commenced at seven o’clock had 
fallen away to a trickle and by now—it 
was close to nine—had almost ceased. 
"When a girl slipped out the front door 
and softly closed it behind her, it was not 
a patient, but Virginia. 

Small and dark in her starched white 
uniform, she stepped to the porch railing 
and peered into the fog. She glanced up 
and down the street, looking closely at 
two or three parked cars; her shoulders 
drooped a little and she went back toward 
the door. As she put her hand on the 
knob a car drove around the corner into 
Apple Street. She turned, quick and 
watchful, but it passed on by. She 
watched it until it was lost in the fog and 
then slipped back into the house. 

Dr. Peter Moore’s front door opened 
on a central hall. On the left there was a 
parlor that served as a waiting room. 
The room directly across the hall was his 
office; behind this, through a connecting 
door, was the examining room. 

As Virginia entered the examining 
room, where her uncle Peter was working 
over a tense little boy, she avoided her 
uncle’s brief, incisive glance and reached 
for a roll of adhesive tape. She dropped 
the roll, retrieved (Continued on page 97) 
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As the Congress of the United States opened its 
new session at the beginning of the year it faced 
not only grave international crises, but vital 
domestic issues affecting the life of every Amer¬ 
ican. Before many weeks have slipped by it is 
likely to be engaged in bitter battles over medical 
care for the aged, taxes, defense measures and 
similar legislation. While it is in session Con¬ 
gress is in the news every day. Yet to most of us 
its inner workings remain vaguely mysterious. 
Have you ever asked yourself, for instance, who 
really are the most influential men on Capitol 
Hill, which are Washington's most powerful 
lobbies, how important the letter you write to 
your congressman is in helping him to make up 

To answer such questions and to help clarify 
the way in which “outside" and “inside” in¬ 
fluences affect the decisions of congressmen, 
Redbook has made a survey of congressional 
opinion. Of the 537 men and women who com¬ 
prise the Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives, 174—virtually one out of three—took time 
from their crowded schedules to fill out a de¬ 
tailed, six-page questionnaire. There were more 
than 10,000 separate responses to individual 
questions. All respondents were guaranteed 
complete anonymity to encourage frankness. 


by Al Toffler 

To help interpret the survey, congressmen, 
congressional staff experts and important lob¬ 
byists were interviewed. In addition, congres¬ 
sional reports, legislative calendars and papers 
by leading political scientists were consulted in 
order to insure objectivity. 

The survey itself falls intotwo basic categories. 
The first reveals some of the attitudes of our 
senators and representatives toward one an¬ 
other, pinpointing the real men of power and 
indicating the way in which the members of 
Congress influence one another. The second 
category sheds light on the influence of outside 
forces—letters, lobbies, columnists, and even 
the wives of congressmen. 

What you will read here, then, is an introduc¬ 
tory guide to the current Congress. It will help 
you to understand how such things as personal¬ 
ities, pressures from the public and the desire 
for reelection play a part in the creation of 
federal legislation. 

Ten Congressmen of Power 

Who are the handful of men that dominate 
Congress? The leader of the Senate Democrats, 
the leader of the House Democrats, the GOP 
Senate leader and the House GOP leader wield 
enormous influence because they make com¬ 
mittee assignments (Continued on page 126 ) 




























new way to see 

NEW YORK 


Sight-seeing in the 
nation’s biggest city 
can be delightful, if 
you move at a child’s 
pace and visit places 
that will excite a 
young imagination 

















I first visited New York as a 
boy-and I was goggle-eyed 
and sometimes my head 
ached. It was spectacular, 
pure fantasy. When I grow 
up, I promised myself, this 
is where I’m going to live. 

Now I have lived here 13 
years. I am married and 
have three boys of my own- 
jimmy, four; Tom, seven; 
and Peter, eight. 

And it is through the chil¬ 
dren that the city has begun 
to open for my wife Mary 
and me. They are the rest¬ 
less ones. So we began to 
roam the city, looking into 
shops and old buildings, eat¬ 
ing frankfurters, stopping 
to let the children play. Our 
outings are designed to fol¬ 
low their pace. 

One of our best tours be¬ 
gins at the harbor in Bat¬ 
tery Park-at the southern 
tip of Manhattan, in full 
view of the Statue of Lib¬ 
erty. The park opens to the 
sky and the breeze rolls off 
the bay. We stop first at the 
swings, then the three boys 
race over to Castle Clinton. 
It was built as a fort in 
1809, and it sits there now, 
unguarded, like a massive 
toy some child has forgot¬ 
ten. The walls are two feet 
thick, pierced by iron-laced 
holes. Enough for the chil¬ 
dren’s imagination, and soon 
they are playing at war. 
One day the oldest, Peter, 
asks, “Was this George 
Washington’s fort?” 

My wife, a dabbler in old 
bones, geology and history, 
explains, “It was garrisoned 
during the War of 1812, but 
Washington had a fort here 
too. The British troops were 
over there on Staten Island, 
across the barbor, but they 
fooled him by crossing below 
Brooklyn Heights.” 

Clutching ice-cream 
sticks, the boys and I exam¬ 
ine the fire-fighting boat 
tied up at tbe Fire Depart¬ 
ment’s dock and walk along 
the waterfront looking at 
the ferries and the ships in 
the harbor. Then, just re¬ 
acting as men always do, we 
lean on a rail and stare 
out toward the ocean. My 
wife elbows in and notes, 
“Right here at the mouth 
of the Hudson is the begin¬ 
ning of the ocean’s biggest 
canyon. It’s even deeperthan 
the Grand Canyon.” 

The sea is still with us as 
we t Continued on page 112) 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF AN ORDINARY 

Every young wife 
will find a bit of herself 


in this delightful story 
of a day that should 
never be in the calendar, 
but always is 
BY MIA HOWARD 


Martha Standiss awoke at four, 
furious. Jenny—flop-haired, 
sleepy-eyed, five years old— 
was standing over her, 
toothbrush glass in hand. 

“I want a drink of water.” 

“Fine. Get it.” 

“Okay.” But still the child 
stood there. “Mommy—” 

“What?” 

“Are you really a witch?" 


WITCH 

“No! Now go back to bed before 
I turn you into a black cat.” 

Her voice was usual for the hour- 
harsh, forced, night-changed. 

Jenny persisted in her own 
night voice, which was light 
and high, as if she had 
been inhaling pure oxygen. 

“Really, Mommy? A black cat?” 

Martha sat up in bed. 

“A black cat,” she said firmly. 





Jenny, reassured (though as 
to what, neither of them at 
that hour could be sure), 
padded away. Martha, lying down 
again, heard the familiar sounds— 
the rattling of the 
toothbrush glass against 
every hard surface the bathroom 
afforded, the gush of water 
from the tap (the child 
would be drenched, would sleep 


out the rest of the night 
drenched). Then, holding her 
breath with sudden love, 
she heard the sound of the 
child’s drinking, like a small 
animal or a thirsty plant. 

After that Martha must have 
slept. When she awoke it was still 
more night than day, but 
everything was fuzzy with the 
fretful light and little noises 
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of day. The whole world hates 
to get up, Martha thought. 

The whole world is peevishly 
opposed to coming out from 
under the cover of night. 

Then, as always, she was 
suddenly strong to meet whatever 
small emergencies were certain 
to occur this day—almost eager to 
see what they might be and 
whether or (Continued on page 106) 







RAINWEAR THAT SHINES 

A bright new collection of versatile coats for the whole family 
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Wa, 


/arm 
welcome 
for winter 
guests 



Coffee and tea are the traditional starting points for informal entertaining, particu¬ 
larly in winter. But like many other simple acts of hospitality, the serving of coffee 
and tea can be raised to an art with a little imagination and forethought. Beginning 
on page 86 you will find the basic directions for preparing perfect coffee and tea, 
some special ways to serve them and a collection of delicious street breads, cakes 
and sandwiches that will complement these beverages any time they are served. 
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CAN YOU RELY 
ON Y OUR 
HAIRDRESSER? 


while your hair Is being styled. Impossible? Turn the page and find out 



Ail al»l«- li;iirilri*ss«‘r is a composite of artist, diplomat, 
amateur psychiatrist and skilled professional with as 
many as 2.500 hours of study anil technical training. 
There are thousands of these expert stylists all over the 
country: lint according to our mail from readers, there 
are also many women with hair problems who complain 
of a lack of rapport, often resulting in disappointment 


What customers complain nlionl 

•• After all these years I know how I 
want to wear my hair. I don’t want the hair¬ 
style the young Countess of Moutwhip wears — 
let her wear it! She has her stylist do her hair 
twice a day. I want a good hairstyle that suits 
me and is easy to keep between shampoos.99 
66 Hairdressers don’t consider the 
total look of a person. They just turn out the 
current styles whether they suit me or not. 99 
66 Too many beauty salons make the mis¬ 
take of dispensing with privacy. I want a feeling 
of being pampered when I go to a salon with¬ 
out feeling guilty about how much I spend.99 
66Why can’t beauty 
shops be designed so that you stay in one place 
for the shampoo, set, drying and comb-out in¬ 
stead of having to gather up handbag, gloves, 
magazines, and so on, in an endless marathon? 

I want to relax when I go to a beauty salon.99 
Not many hairdressers want to learn 
how to handle long hair. When I go to a strange 
hairdresser, the first thing that he or she wants 
to do is to cut my hair. There is only one hair¬ 
dresser in town who has the imagination and 
the fortitude to work with my long hair. 99 
66Why aren’t more beauty 
shops open at night to give the working woman 
a chance to have her hair done leisurely?99 
66 There’s only one good salon in town. 
When the shop opened, my appointments were 
made with an operator who did just soso styl¬ 
ing. I went along with this, but when the owner 
added two very fine hairdressers I wanted one 
of them to do my hair. The girl at the desk said 
that it would cause hurt feelings if she booked 
me with anyone else. Isn’t it up to the owner 
to see that I get better styling? I am doing my 
own hair because of this awkward situation.99 
66 Whenever I want a 
new hairstyle I take a picture from a magazine 
along with me to show my hairdresser, but she 
is very reluctant to try these styles and always 
succeeds in talking me out of what I want. But 
I’m always dissatisfied and disappointed. 9 9 
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n liat hairdressers complain nlionl 

66 Why won’t women take professional ad¬ 
vice from their hairdressers? One of my regular 
customers often insists on a particular style 
even though I tell her it will not look well on 
her. Then because the style she wants is not 
right for her, the customer is unhappy with it. 99 
66 Sometimes a cus¬ 
tomer with problem hair will accuse me of try¬ 
ing to sell her treatments she thinks she doesn’t 
need, then will complain because her permanent 
is unsuccessful or her set doesn’t stay in.99 
66 One patron keeps coming back 
to me regularly, yet never seems pleased. It 
is such a letdown to have someone constantly 
react in such a negative way. If she doesn’t like 
my work, she should go to someone else.*® 
66 My main peeve is a woman who asks me 
for a particular hairstyle, then tells me exactly 
how to cut it, how to set it. She’s the expert. 99 
66 Time is the 

biggest problem for me. The women who most 
often have standing appointments are working 
women who are often late or stand us up alto¬ 
gether. Then they hurry me, and consequently 
the result isn’t satisfactory for either of us.99 
66 Some patrons come in with pictures of models 
or society women clipped out of the paper and 
want their own hair to look exactly like the 
picture. They don’t realize that some of these 
styles are impractical to keep up or that they 
might look downright ridiculous in them.99 
66 Many women 
who are constantly late for appointments don’t 
seem to realize that they are wasting not only 
the operator’s precious time but other people’s 
time as well. They are very inconsiderate.99 
66 When a woman comes in and tells me 
she wants a hairstyle that I know is not for her, 
I try to talk her out of it. If I can’t, I try to 
modify the style so that it will be becoming to 
her; I think about her husband’s or her family’s 
reaction. I don’t want her back in the shop the 
next day telling us her husband is furious and 
that we have to ‘do something’ right away.99 
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4'omplimi‘iits from cuslomors 

66 My hairdresser has a thorough 
knowledge of hair—all kinds, not just mine. 
She knows how it grows, how the elements 
and different products affect it and how to 
correct problem hair. To me this is the most 
important qualification of a hairdresser. 55 
66 My hairdresser knows that 
I often have to take care of my own hair be¬ 
tween the times I have it cut. He always shapes 
and sets my hair so that I can make a reason¬ 
able copy of this hairdo when I do it myself.** 
66 I have the per¬ 
fect hairdresser. She considers the face beneath 
the hair and she is an artist at cutting. I come 
out with a well-shaped head, not with some 
‘kookie’ look that is a new hair fashion. She 
considers the shape of the face and the shape 
of the head when she cuts and sets my hair. 
What emerges is a complement to both. 55 
66 It’s really worthwhile to go 
to the same hairdresser all the time—she can 
be a stanch friend in emergencies when you 
simply have to have your hair done in a hurry. 
Mine has rearranged her schedule to help me 
several times —I can always count on her. 55 
66 I literally 

couldn’t ‘do a thing’ with my hair because of 
two cowlicks—one at the left temple and one at 
the crown. I finally found a hairstylist who 
eliminated the trouble at the front hairline by 
brushing the hair well over to the left side and 
cutting it so it stays in this flattering, diagonal 
line. She made a semicircular part to disguise 
the crown cowlick. Of course, she is an expert, 
and I am very grateful for her know-how. *5 


4 omplimi'iils from liairdrossors 

66You become fond of certain clients because 
they have pleasing personalities and good man¬ 
ners—it’s always a pleasure to see them come 
into the shop. Most of my customers are cour¬ 
teous and it’s a pleasure to work for them.55 
66 I like the challenge 
of making difficult hair behave. A recent cus¬ 
tomer was sent to me because she had exces¬ 
sively curly, bushy, unruly hair—she literally 
couldn’t do a thing with it. I have been success¬ 
ful in both straightening and cutting it at the 
tips only— not at the roots. (Thinning at the 
roots makes hair grow back in again bushier 
than ever.) Now she has a perfectly shaped 
head of hair that makes an attractive frame for 
her face. I feel that I have really helped her 
appearance and it is very gratifying to me.55 
66 One of my favorite customers 
knows that I would not give her a hairstyle 
that’s unsuitable for her. She wears her hair 
short and simple but wants me to relieve the 
boredom of always looking the same hy chang¬ 
ing it occasionally, adapting current styles but 
still keeping the general look she likes—not 
anything complicated or fussy. I appreciate this 
confidence and enjoy creating new styles. 55 
•• It’s easier to like the customers 
who keep their appointments on time, but that 
isn’t the primary consideration. My favorite 
customers are those who take a real interest in 
how their hair is being done. I enjoy explain¬ 
ing why I’m cutting and setting hair in a cer¬ 
tain way —I think it is reassuring to the cus¬ 
tomer and it helps her when she sets her own 
hair. Most of my customers appreciate this. 55 


We think these words of mutual 
reproach and praise accurately reflect the atti¬ 
tudes of most hairdressers and their customers. 
Many of the complaints are in the category of 
constructive criticism; some reveal bad man¬ 
ners or carelessness. The praise discloses that 
the hairdressers are eager to please their cus¬ 
tomers and they in turn are eager to be pleased. 


Using the survey as a guide, and after weigh¬ 
ing all the evidence, we have compiled a list 
of dos and don’ts for both women and their 
hairdressers —basic rules that should be stand¬ 
ard operating procedure in the special world 
of beauty salons. They appear on page 96, 
and they should, if followed, lead to better 
relations between you and your hairdresser. 
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The average young American family spends anywhere 
from $20 to $40 a week in supermarkets. Much of this 
spending is done wisely and economically, but some of it 
—in many cases, perhaps, too much of it—is done careless¬ 
ly and with insufficient knowledge. As a result, many of 
us spend 10 or 20 per cent more than is necessary on our 
annual food and grocery bills. That 10 or 20 per cent can 
be saved without hardships of any kind, because what you 
get for your money depends less upon what you buy than 
upon where and when you buy it, and under what name it 
is sold and in which size package. 

Not long ago the prices for a typical list of meat, canned, 
goods and dairy products were compared in seven stores 
in a city in Missouri. The cheapest store charged 10 per 
cent less than the average one and 16 per cent less than the 
most expensive. This kind of differential is not unusual. 
It simply reflects the fact that stores vary in the way they 
do business and in the kinds of items they choose to fea¬ 
ture at low prices, either as a regular practice or to create 
customer-attracting specials. Some stores must charge 
more because they provide such services as deliveries and 
charge accounts. Some stores charge less because they pro¬ 
vide less service. The point for the consumer to learn is 
that stores do vary, and knowledge of such variations can 
bring about substantial savings. 

Few shoppers, however, want to put in the time and ef¬ 
fort necessary to go bargain hunting or to do comparison 
shopping in several stores on each shopping expedition. - 
But even when shopping is confined to one or two stores, 
there are many simple techniques for cutting food and 
grocery bills. What follows is a compilation of such tech¬ 
niques, especially prepared by Redbook to form a handy 
guide for supermarket and general serve-yourself grocery 
shopping. It should help you to make substantial savings 
in the course of the year. 

Be sure that a “special” really is special. The biggest 
savings are offered during weekend special sales. It is par¬ 
ticularly important to be able to tell the worthwhile “spe¬ 
cials” from the run-of-the-mill or the worthless ones. 

A “special” sign on an item does not always mean that 
you will save money. Sometimes, for instance, it merely 
means that the grocer thinks his regular price is less than 
his competitors’ regular price. Or the sign may be a way 
of drawing your special attention to a particular product- 
even though there is no change in price. 

How can you tell which are the real bargains? 

First by the appearance of the "special” sign. If it is 
an attractive, commercially printed one, be wary. When 
a grocer is offering a real weekend bargain, his sign is 
more likely to be hand-lettered or marked in crayon; since 
the sign will be used for such a short time, it isn’t worth 
the expense of commercial printing. 

Be careful too of stacks of cans or packages in the aisles 

that proclaim “-cents off.” They may be real bargains, 

but sometimes such displays are simply a way of making 
stock seem more attractive or of reminding you about a 
familiar product. The surest way of telling whether or not 
a display is offering a real saving is to compare the price 
offered in the display with the price of the same product 
in its usual location in the store. If the saving is a real one. 
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the can or package in the usual shelf location—or a sign 
attached to that shelf—should show very clearly what the 
price reduction is. 

It is wise, too, to check shelf prices when your store 
offers a muted lot of items at a group price—eight cans of 
soup for a dollar, for instance. Some of the soups offered 
may normally sell for less than 16 cents each, others for 
a good bit more. Getting a real bargain depends on which 
items you choose. If you select only the soups that usually 
sell for less than 16 cents, you may end up by not saving 
anything on a special. 

Before you buy any special, be sure you know exactly 
how much of a saving is really being offered. Sometimes, 
for instance, a half-price offer applies only to the second 
item after you’ve paid full price for the first—a 25 per cent 
saving rather than a 50 per cent one. Similarly, if you have 
to tear off a label and use a 4-cent stamp to send for a 
7-cent refund, the bargain is questionable. Some of today’s 
send-the-coupon specials are, of course, very worthwhile. 

Although a special may be a good buy, a premium spe¬ 
cial is almost always better. One store, for instance, may 
offer soap at three bars for a quarter, but the next store 
may include a sponge for the same price. 

When a store is running low on a premium offer it may 
put the remaining premium packages behind the regular 
stock. It’s always a good idea to check the backs of 
shelves to see. 

Make your own specials. Some supermarkets have an 
advertised policy of meeting competitive prices on any 
item. Some don’t announce such a policy but will follow it 
if asked. In any case, you can say to the manager: “So- 
and-so has this brand of canned chicken at ninety-eight 
cents today. Do you meet that?” You may get the special 
price without making the trip to the other store. 

If you use large amounts of one item, you may be able 
to arrange a discount. Some stores will take off as much 
as 10 or 15 per cent on case lots of such things as baby 
foods, pet foods and other canned goods. Locally owned 
supermarkets are more likely to make such arrangements 
than are chain stores. 

Whenever you shop, it is wise to stock up when large 
savings are offered. 

If you see a new stack of packages or cans under con¬ 
struction in the aisle, this often means that the product 
will be featured at a saving the next day. If you need it 
right away, the store manager may be willing to extend 
the special price in advance, especially if he recognizes 
you as a regular customer. 

How to save with saving stamps. Some stores make up 
the cost of saving stamps in increased sales or in lower 
profits. They can be a real saving for you. Other stores 
raise prices just enough so that in the end you pay for 
the stamps yourself. In that event your actual food costs 
are no higher (provided you get back the surcharge by re¬ 
deeming your stamps for merchandise), but you don’t 
save anything either. 

Stamps normally are worth, at discotmt-house prices, 
about 2 per cent of the amount you spend to get the 
stamps, or 2 cents for every dollar. Thus when your store 
offers a box of soap at 99 cents and gives stamps, you can 


figure you’re really paying 97 cents for the soap and 2 
cents for the stamps. 

If you find that saving stamps is a good way for you to 
accumulate useful articles, you should by all means col¬ 
lect them. But don’t pay more than 2 cents extra per 
dollar purchase to get them. If you do, you’ll be losing 

How to look at packages. Statistically, an average 
housewife opens more than 1,000 packages a year. All 
modem packages are designed to influence her satisfac¬ 
tion with a product. In one experiment with a group of 
women each was given the same instant coffee in a stock 
jar, in a stock can and in a special package. When asked 
to compare the flavors, 95 per cent of the women said the 
coffee in the special package tasted best. That’s a perfectly 
natural reaction to a test of this kind and one a shopper 
should bear in mind. The appearance of a package, like 
the appearance of a dress, influences a customer’s choice 
of products. 

A package with a picture that covers the whole box 
looks larger, for instance, than a package of identical size 
that has a border or margin around the picture. Similarly, 
a box that has been made tall and narrow to elbow its way 
into extra shelf space may look larger than a shorter one. 

Because appearance is so important, manufacturers 
have devised a variety of ways to make packages entic¬ 
ing. They perform the job of silent salesmanship. If you 
are shopping with an eye on your budget, though, you 
should compare the net weights and prices of packages to 
find out which packages give you more for your money. 

Often, of course, special features of packages justify 
premium prices. One bread mix, for instance, is sold in a 
package that adds 20 per cent to the retail price—but cuts 
preparation time from 20 minutes to one minute. 

Also, a pretty pitcher or a sugar dispenser or a jam jar 
can be worth premium prices if you don’t have similar 
containers at home, as can the plastic bottles and jugs that 
are being used now for household bleach. 

The “giant, economy size” is usually the best buy, but 
there are exceptions and you should always check. (Pow¬ 
dered milk in convenient quart-size packets often costs 
more .than in bulk packages, but when offered as a week¬ 
end special it may actually be cheaper.) Also, you should 
question whether or not you can use an economy size 
properly. The saving is likely to evaporate if the big box 
goes stale before you can use it all. 

When the economy size does suit your needs, the saving 
is seldom less than 10 per cent. For dry cereals, for in¬ 
stance, the relative price of individual-serving packages 
is much higher than for the large multiple-serving pack¬ 
ages. You should know how much the convenience is cost¬ 
ing you. 

Learn from the label. Some of the most profitable read¬ 
ing you ever do will be the print, both big and fine, on the 
labels of the things you contemplate buying. But read 
with care. Label reading will protect your budget and im¬ 
prove your menus. It may, for instance, prevent your buy¬ 
ing a fancy grade of tomatoes (whole, peeled) when the 
less expensive sauce or pieces and chunks jnay serve your 
propose just as well. 
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It may steer you to fruit canned in light syrup, which is 
cheaper, lower in calories but has a somewhat tarter taste 
than fruit in heavy syrup. 

It may belp you to avoid paying as much for a low-po¬ 
tency product as for a stronger one. With laundry bleach, 
for example, check to make sure you get the strength you 


All this will help you save money—but the most impor¬ 
tant information by far on most labels is the figure that 
follows the words “net weight.” Unfortunately, it is not 
always easy to find; and once found, it may be difficult to 
interpret. How, for example, can you choose the better 
buy between 4 y 2 ounces of something for 37 cents and 1 
pound 6 ounces for $1.49? The answer is to calculate the 
cost per ounce. 

The secret of making such calculations quickly is to ap¬ 
proximate. With the problem above you may v get rid of 
the fraction first by doubling: 4% ounces for 37 is the 


Changing the weight of the giant package to ounces 
gives you 22 ounces for $1.49, or a little less than 7 cents 
an ounce. Thus you will save a penny an ounce by buying 
the bigger package. But remember that the bigger pack¬ 
age may not always be best for your particular purposes. 

Since mental arithmetic is both difficult and time-con¬ 
suming, it may be worthwhile to get a calculator especially 
designed for supermarket use to help you figure out which 
buy is better. 

Choose fruits and vegetables with care. Don’t take 
the price of fresh fruits and vegetables as a clue to quality. 
It is more likely to be set by seasonal scarcity and fancy 
appearance than by actual taste and nutrition. Tbe first 
berries or melons of the season commonly cost twice what 
they will sell for in a week or two—and may have been 
picked before they were fully ripe. Just as a fresh food 
begins to come onto the market its frozen version often 
drops in price. Packers and jobbers may want to dispose 
of frozen strawberries, for instance, before tbe new sea¬ 
son’s pack appears. At the time when fresb berries are at 
a price peak, frozen ones may drop to half their normal 
cost. You can save immensely on frozen fruits for a short 
time, switching to the fresh only when their prices hit mid¬ 
season lows. 

When you buy citrus fruit, keep in mind that a paper 
wrap has no influence on quality and that russeting (red¬ 
dish discoloration) lowers price but not taste or nutrition. 
Choose citrus fruits that are firm, heavy and have fine- 
textured skin; they usually have the thinnest skin and 
the most juice, pound for pound. Medium-sized fruits are 
often priced most favorably. 

Pears that yield to pressure at the base of the stem will 
taste best, but they must be eaten soon. Buy firm ones 
only if you must keep them for a while. 

Strawberries won’t keep unless the caps are attached. 
Look for solid, bright red berries; avoid tbe dull or 
shrunken ones. 

Melons have the most food values just when they taste 
best. Favor those that have a sweet—not green—smell and 
that feel heavy for their size. 
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Cabbages and carrots are nearly always among the best 
available buys. Carrots should have firm skins and little 
or no green at tbe tops. 

Celery should be thick and brittle. When it is broken 
the strings should break off cleanly too. 

Com is best when it has fresh, green husks and firm, 
plump kernels. Don’t be impressed by large ears; slender 

If you use only small quantities of fruits and vegetables, 
frozen produce—even at much higher per-pound prices— 
may be a better buy for you. Such things as green peppers, 
onions, parsley, chives and whole strawberries now come 
frozen and packed, so you can use as much or as little as 

At the meat counter. Here it is important to shop at 
unpopular hours. Butchers almost always know a great 
deal about meat values, and they’re usually glad to share 
their knowledge when they aren’t rushed. The butcher 
may also advise you about which meat cuts are most eco¬ 
nomical for you. 

In general you should buy the tenderer—and costlier- 
high-grade cuts for broiling, roasting and panfrying. The 
cheaper, less tender, low-grade cuts are good for braising, 
stewing and pressure-cooking. Tbe lower grades are just 
as nutritious as the higher ones, and in fact often have 
greater food value. 

Sometimes you will actually save money on meat by 
spending more. When you buy a roast, for instance, it is 
often a false economy to buy a small one—“just enough 
for one meal.” It may dry out excessively in cooking and 
give you less for your money in both quantity and quality 
than one big enough for two or three meals. 

Cheap hamburger is not always a bargain either, if it 
cooks down to half its volume. Overly fat bacon is equally 
uneconomical. 

Be sure to read the label when you buy frankfurters. 
Some franks are not all meat; others are. Those contain¬ 
ing cereals or dried milk are perfectly good, but you 
should not pay all-meat prices for them. 

In comparing prices and values among such products as 
bacon and ham from the big packers, remember that com¬ 
pany name does not tell tbe whole story. Each packer has 
several brand names to denote differing quality. You’re 
getting good value when your butcher offers the top of a 
brand line as an end-of-the-week special at or below the 
price of lesser grades. 

Although many stores prepackage meats, they are usu¬ 
ally willing to cut to order. Simply ring the bell at the 
meat case to summon the butcher. With custom cuts you 
can get just what you need. And the cutter may be a little 
more scrupulous in trimming fat or bone when the meat 
is for a specific customer. He may also be willing at a non¬ 
busy hour to open, machine-slice and tie a canned ham. 
Slices will be uniform and there will be less waste. 

By watching the butcher a few times you can learn how 
to cut up poultry. A whole chicken is five or six cents 
cheaper per pound than cut-up chicken; fancy grades in 
parts may cost you 25 per cent more. 

Chicken and turkey have become good buys in recent 
years. Seize the opportunity when they are offered as 


specials; unlike many foods, poultry is not usually fea¬ 
tured two weeks in a row. 

Fish is usually a good buy even when it’s not on sale. 
How well seafoods go down with traditionally beef-eating 
families depends on the cook. Most fish, being compara¬ 
tively bland-flavored, take tbeir character from sauces 
and preparation. Expensive salmon fried greasily may 
turn out to be less acceptable than delightfully broiled 
rock cod at less than half the price. 

Whether you buy meat, fish or poultry, however, keep 
in mind that you are'buying servings. With a boneless 
roast at 90 cents a pound and chicken at 40 cents, you can 
figure both cost 30 cents a serving. 

In the dairy department Eggs and dairy products offer 
so much nutrition per dollar that you may save money by 
buying more of these foods and less of more costly ones. 
Even if you don’t buy more, you can save if you buy 
knowledgeably. 

In some places white eggs sell for more than brown, and 
in others it is the other way around. Buy by price. There’s 
no difference inside the shell. 

Top-grade eggs (A or AA) are worth the extra price. 
They taste better and they look better if they’re to be 
fried, poached or cooked in the shell. But grade B are just 
as desirable for baking and cooking purposes and for 
scrambling. They have the same food value. 

How about size? When large eggs are selling for 50 
cents a dozen, how much should you pay for medium and 
how much for small? The general rule is that, grade for 
grade, medium eggs should cost one-eighth less than 
large; and small eggs should be one-fourth less than large. 
There's usually one special offering a week which will 
save you at least 10 per cent. 

For fine price comparisons you need to know weights. 
Jumbo eggs must weigh at least 30 ounces to the dozen. 
Each other grade—extra-large, medium and small—is 3 
ounces less, right down to the peewees, which weigh only 
15 ounces for the dozen. 

Eggs cost less in tbe spring than at any other time of 
year—and that is a good time to feature them in your meal 
planning. 

Milk is your best buy among dairy products, offering 
more for the money you spend than ice cream, cream 
cheese and so on. 

Fluid whole milk is more expensive than milk in any 
other form, but you can often save by purchasing more 
than a quart at a time or by buying it at the store instead 
of having it delivered. 

Canned milk used in cooking and baking is a cost-cut¬ 
ter. Both evaporated and condensed milk often are offered 
at big savings. If your store has concentrated milk (two 
parts water added to one part milk makes whole milk), 
you can save on your cream bill too. Concentrated milk 
diluted with only one part water has a rich, creamy taste 
and offers advantages for people who need to reduce cal¬ 
ories. It may cost only half as much as cream. 

The biggest economy of all lies in maximum use of 
powdered skim milk. You can substitute it in almost every 
recipe that calls for whole milk. If you want to make up 
for the lost fat and calorie content, you can do so with 


butter or margarine—1% ounces for each quart. Even 
with this addition your cost will be much lower than if 
you use fluid whole milk. 

Some people like dried skim milk for drinking. If your 
family doesn’t, you can make it more appealing by add¬ 
ing some regular or concentrated whole milk. 

You’ll save about one third, perhaps even more, if you 
watch for specials on powdered milk. Price competition in 
this field (as well as in canned milk, cereals, canned soups, 
sugar and soap) is particularly lively. On one recent 
Thursday when there were no major advertised specials, 
a check of a single supermarket showed powdered milk 
available in seven different brands or package sizes. 
Prices per quart equivalent varied from just under 8 cents 
to more than 10 cents, a difference of over 20 per cent. Spe¬ 
cial offers sometimes double this differential. 

Luxuries on your budget Much of the purpose of cost- 
conscious shopping will be lost if it produces complaints 
at the family table. You should be able to trim costs with¬ 
out downgrading the meals your family eats—and perhaps 
even improve them. 

One avenue to this is the taste-tested innovation. Watch 
for the demonstrators who are posted in food stores to 
hand out samples of new products. They will give you a 
chance to be sure you like an innovation before investing 
in it. The demonstrator may even provide you with a 
booklet or recipe sheet of serving suggestions. Since prod¬ 
ucts being sampled are commonly offered at prices even 
lower than normal end-of-week specials, taste-test day is 
an economical time to buy. 

Not all gourmet foods need be purchased in special 
stores or at gourmet counters. Many are duplicated in 
plain containers on regular shelves. At one store mari¬ 
nated artichokes in a fancy jar with a gold label sold at 
49 cents a jar. Marinated artichokes of equal quality, but 
in a plain jar, were on sale in the canned-goods depart¬ 
ment at three for a dollar. 

The shrewd shopper for specials soon finds that such 
luxuries as prepared mixes for cakes and pies need not 
stretch the budget. Cake mixes and frozen pies, luxuries 
at normal prices, suddenly drop in price when featured as 
weekend specials. The savings may be higher than 20 per 
cent. It may cost you less to buy the mix than to buy the 
ingredients separately and do the mixing yourself. 

tured at special prices—often 10 cents for a can that 
makes a quart of beverage. Compare the price of these 
drinks in ounces per penny with bottled or canned soft 
drinks. 

Be flexible in your shopping routine. If your aim is to 
get the greatest savings possible, you will have to shop at 
three to five stores, according to one expert. Shopping in 
fewer stores will give you far less than maximum savings; 
shopping in more stores will mean that your loss in time 
and travel expenses offsets the savings. 

What types of stores offer the best bargains? The big 
supermarkets are able to undersell the smaller stores reg¬ 
ularly. But it is no longer true that the major chains have 
all the bargains. Smaller chains have learned in recent 
years to compete with them on equal terms, and so, in 


some instances, have the biggest of the locally owned su¬ 
permarkets. (The latter sometimes are outstanding on 
fresh produce too.) The big cooperative stores often have 
the best buys in top-quality foods, while the national 
chains offer particularly good savings on standard-quality 
products. 

Whatever stores you go to, you should try to do all your 
shopping when you can buy end-of-the-week specials. Be¬ 
fore midmoming of the first day of a sale is usually best. 
Then the produce will be fresh and the big-demand bar¬ 
gains and choice premium offers won’t be sold out. 

Specials traditionally are on sale on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday in most communities and are announced 
first in Wednesday-evening newspapers. But some stores 
start selling their specials ahead of the newspaper ad, 
making them effective all day Wednesday. In this case 
you’ll find copies of the coming ad posted in the store 
Wednesday moming-a first-class opportunity to shop 
ahead of the crowds. 

There’s another advantage to shopping early. If you 
spot a super bargain in a product you use in large amounts 
—perhaps a 5-cent tomato juice concentrate or a 10-cent 
applesauce—under an unfamiliar label, you can buy a 
single sample and see how your family likes it. There will 
be time to go back and stock up the next day while the 
special is still on. Super bargains are often closeouts or 
surplus stock from a canner and not likely to be repeated, 
but while they’re on sale the savings may be as high as 
SO per cent. 

Although you must be flexible enough to take advantage 
of extraordinary specials, you must be strong enough to 
resist impulse buying. Nothing will wreak greater havoc 
with your budget. If you start with a written shopping list, 
you’ll be ahead of most buyers from the beginning. A spot 
survey of 1,450 shoppers in 70 stores revealed that fewer 
than half of their purchases were planned in advance and 
seven out of ten were made on pure impulse. 

Compile your list with three factors constantly in mind. 
One is the price specials, as listed in newspaper ads. The 
second is your menus for the coming week. The third is 
the physical layout of the store in which you will do your 
major shopping. (Fortunately, this will be almost the 
same in most supermarkets.) 

Although for convenience you will want to follow the 
easy, established path through the aisles, you should 
make several departures if you want to save money. You 
should, for instance, check the price of fresh against frozen 
against canned fruit and vegetables before choosing any. 
The prices will vary from week to week, depending on 
both season and specials. 

Since so many of your menus will be built around meat, 
try to make it one of your first purchases. If the meat you 
planned to buy does not seem as attractive as the ad 
promised, you may want to make a sudden change of 
menu in the store. 

Wait till near the end of your shopping trip to buy frag¬ 
ile fruits, vegetables, baked goods and candies; you don’t 
want them crushed under a sack of flour or a heap of cans. 

Load all frozen and cold things last. Load them all at 
the same time and keep them together. The less their 






temperature rises before you get them into your refriger¬ 
ator or freezer, the less chance there is of deterioration. 

Be wary about buying from a freezer display cabinet 
that lacks a thermometer, does not hold temperatures 
down to zero or has packages stacked above the load-level 
line. If you find your store is mishandling frozen products, 
shift that part of your buying elsewhere, regardless of 
prices. There is no economy in buying frozen products 
that have lost flavor because they were stored at tempera¬ 
tures that were too high. 

Get help when shopping. Combining forces with a 
neighbor can he an advantage, and so can hushand-wife 
shopping, hut only if impulse huying and keeping-up- 
with-the-Joneses is restricted. Hushands are often the 
wildest impulse buyers—even wilder than children. 

Tb control impulse buying make a rule: Only the hearer 
of the list can put anything into the cart without special 
consultation. This is particularly important in the soft- 
drink, candy and cookie departments. 

At the checkout counter. Have you noticed that some 
checkers have longer lines at husy hours than do others? 
This is no accident. Regular customers soon learn which 
checkers are the most competent and careful. Use this 
clue to choose a checker, and when you find a good one, 
stay with her. Most of the hest checkers are women. Many 
of the men you see occasionally at checking counters are 
stock boys or assistant managers helping at rush hours. 
They seldom have the checking experience or knowledge 
of special prices that the regulars have. 

A good checker won’t be annoyed if you watch closely 
to see that she rings up the right prices, especially on the 
specials. Checkers know that they aren’t perfect, and few 
of them can remember all the specials they are confronted 
with, especially on the first day of a sale. 

There are fewer mistakes when your checker calls prices 
as she goes. Many stores have eliminated this as a regular 
practice, out of regard for the limitations of the human 
throat, but the rule usually is that the checker will call 
your prices if you ask her to. 

lb help the checker, be sure to keep together the items 
that are priced at “2 for” or “3 for” a given amount. If you 
carelessly permit three small cans of juice, say, to become 
separated in your cart and he rung up individually at 7 
cents each instead of three for 19 cents, you will lose more 

The checker to stay with is the one who asks if the lone 
can has companions hidden, who pulls out and replaces 
the bad banana you’ve carelessly selected, who segregates 
your frozen foods and douhle-sacks them for insulation. 
(You’ll do hetter yet, though, to supply an insulated bag 
for them yourself.) 

If your checker knows you, she will cash your checks 
without question, remind you of any specials you may 
have overlooked, cheerfully exchange unwanted merchan¬ 
dise and replace unsatisfactory or spoiled merchandise 
without questioning your word. 

If you’re buying too many specials to keep all the prices 
in your mind, carry a grease pencil and mark the special 
prices on the items as you select them. This is not an un¬ 
common practice, and most checkers welcome it. 
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Because your help can be so important, there are three 
kinds of checkout arrangements you should be careful 
about. One is tbe counter where the cash register is placed 
so that merchandise blocks your view of the amounts 
being rung up. Another is the counter where the scales are 
similarly placed. Tbe third is any moving belt or other 
device which keeps you so busy loading from your own 
cart that you bave no chance to watcb wbat goes on. 

If you’re not accustomed to checking prices, all this 
may sound like more trouble than it is worth and a re¬ 
flection on someone’s honesty. It is neither. The mistakes 
that are made can add up to enough to affect your savings. 
And they do not tend to balance out. Since the usual 
error is to charge an item at the regular price instead of 
tbe sale price, the great majority of mistakes are bound 
to be in the store’s favor. 

Get to know the manager. Retail food industry author¬ 
ities have estimated that a single regular customer is 
worth hundreds of dollars to a supermarket each year—so 
you are very important to the store manager. Cultivate 
him (you’ll be able to do this best during non-rush hours) 
and he’ll be bappy to assist you. His information can belp 
you to increase your savings. 

He can lead you to the better values in produce, in which 
prices sometimes move drastically in a day. He can help 
you to arrange your own specials on bulk purchases. 

The manager’s help, in fact, can be so important that 
even if you devote little of your own time and effort to 
trying to cut costs, his assistance may result in an appre¬ 
ciable lowering of your annual food bill. ... The End 
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Always reach for Royal... 26 exciting Gelatin and Pudding flavors. 





















Corned Beef Hash like men order for lunch. That’s 
the kind Armour makes. With plenty of good Armour beef, 
diced potatoes, and a touch of onion. But mostly beef. Try 
it—a meaty main dish for less than 14^ a serving. 


Reach for the Star 
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You loved Cover Girl liquid... fcs 

You raved about Cover Girl pressed powder... © 


Now—get set to go mad over Cover Girl’s latest... 




Medicated, antiseptic (and fragrant). 
Fights germs on your puff, on your face. 
And gives you all the special flattery 
—the lightness, sheerness, delicacy 
—of loose face powder. 


Imagine a sheer face powder with all the beauty magic of 
Cover Girl! A loose powder that’s medicated, antiseptic, actu¬ 
ally good for your skin — and ravishingly flattering besides. 
Now, you’ll have Cover Girl liquid for make-up in the morn¬ 
ing ... Cover Girl pressed powder for your purse... and new 
Cover Girl face powder for your dressing table. Treat yourself 
to a Cover Girl complexion today! 




Never colors the flavor 
of food 

Sparkling Wesson loots light and lovely... cooks light 
and lovely. In your skillet, Wesson lets all the natural 
food flavors come through bright and clear. 

Oils that look heavy often cook heavy, because they 
add a taste of their own. Wesson is so delicate you never 
taste it. It never colors the flavor of food. 


Has the poly-unsaturates 
many doctors advise 

If you’ve been advised to replace saturated fats in your diet 
with poly-unsaturates... no other established oil at any price 
can do this better than Wesson. 

Check with your doctor. Poly-unsaturated Wesson is 
unsurpassed by any leading vegetable oil when such oil is 
medically recommended to replace solid fat. 





It's pure...it’s poly-umaturated..Jt f s W6SS0f1 


The very nicest vegetable oil for frying, baking and salads 







How 
to make 
good 



and 

tempting 
teatime 
sweets and 
sandwiches 
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don’t stop here... protect yourself completely 

with a Stay-Rite! 

(it slips on as easy as your roll-on) 

Never again, embarrassing perspiration or deodorant stains. A 
Stay-Rite shield by Kleinert’s keeps you safe...protects an entire 
wardrobe. Slips on, hooks like a bra, stays comfortably in place. 
Only$1.89.Seeothershieldsandshield 
garments by Kleinert’s to fit any need, 

Who would have thought of it but Kleinert's. j XcCTAYRmESHi^is 













Pour in Hunt’sauce and you pour in 
a pound of whole, ripe tomatoes 
simmered to a thick, smooth sauce 
—spiced just right. It’s the modem 
way to cook with tomato! 
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Hunt..for the best 


CA> YOU RELY OX YOUR HAIRDRESSER? 


Advice to customers 

Re on time. Allow your hairdresser the 
same courtesy you give your doctor or dentist. 
It’s almost as disrupting to be too early as too 
late—most salons don’t have waiting space. 

Try to make appointments 
in off hours when the salon is not busy; at least 
make them when you can allow enough time for 
a thorough job. When you rush away and say, 
“I’ll comb it out myself later,” you are not only 
cheating yourself but depriving the stylist of 
the most creative and valuable part of his work. 

Don’t receive personal telephone calls at 
the salon—it ties up business phones, wastes 
everyone’s time and is generally annoying. 

Don’t embar¬ 
rass the hairdresser by asking how much you 
should tip. Ask the shop manager or the cashier. 

Always ask about the 
upkeep of a new hairstyle. If it requires a lot of 
care, forget it unless your budget and time 
allow for frequent trips to the beauty salon. 

Tell your hair¬ 
dresser wbat hair-length range to stay with¬ 
in. This is a strictly personal preference that 
you and possibly your husband must decide. 

Don’t smoke, eat or talk to some¬ 
one else while your bair is being worked on. 
Many women are guilty on all three counts. 

Show interest 

while your hairdresser sets your hair; be willing 
to hand him clips or rollers. He will be happy 
to tell you how to set your hair between visits. 

Hring a photograph 
or sketch of the style you want-don’t try to 
explain it. But don’t insist if your hairdresser 
thinks your hair is not the right texture for 
the style or that it will not be flattering to you. 

Choose a hair¬ 
dresser whose work you’ve seen and admired 
on others, one you know is competent. Book 
enough time for consultation and for estab¬ 
lishing a pleasant rapport on your first visit. 

Don’t take your hairdresser’s services for 
granted. Let him know you like the work he 
does. He will appreciate your thoughtfulness. 


Advice to hairdressers 

Always undercut rather than overcut. 
You can always take more off, but once you have 
cut too much only time will bring the bair back 
— and nothing may bring the customer back. 

On a 

customer’s first visit pay attention to details 
about her appearance. Her stature, figure and 
general type are almost as important in deter¬ 
mining a style as her features and hair texture. 

Re completely knowledgeable about 
the texture of a woman’s hair and tbe limita¬ 
tions it presents before suggesting any style. 

Do the 

best you can to correct any hair problem your 
customer brings to you. Don’t just complain 
that someone else has given her a bad haircut. 

Re personally neat —impeccable, in 
fact. If this means changing a uniform or jacket 
four times a day, do it. See that your working 
area is kept neat even when you’re very busy. 

Keep your customer informed on the 
newest styles but don’t be insistent. Don’t sug¬ 
gest all at once permanents, treatments, facials 
or any of the other services the salon offers, 
even if you think she would benefit from them. 
Women hate the feeling of being pressured. 

Always caution a customer that 
she must give herself time to get accustomed 
to a brand-new hairstyle rather than making up 
her mind about it right after it’s combed out. 

Don’t gossip about other custom¬ 
ers and don’t initiate personal conversations. 
Not everyone enjoys small talk, and one of 
the pleasures a salon should offer is relaxation. 

Try to 

keep cool even if a customer is nervous and 
upset. Temperamental artists are out-of-date. 

Re as individual as possible. Don’t just 
follow all the current styles. Adapt these styles 
to each woman according to her own type. 

Reassure 

her. Many women approach a hairdresser as 
if they were being led to the guillotine, even 
though they want and need a new hairstyle. 
Let your customer know that you understand 
her apprehensions and will abide by her wishes. 



Diagnosis: Love 
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StaPuf 

softens and fluffs 
washables for baby 
and all your family 

Sta-Puf helps protect baby’s ten¬ 
der skin from chafing and irrita¬ 
tion Leaves all fabrics softer even 
when you hang them indoors. It 
cuts your ironing time too . . . 
gives you more time for baby. Get 
lotion pink Sta-Puf for softness. 
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There's nothing in the world like coffee. 

Its solid satisfaction knows no bounds, no boundaries. 
Everyone feels more at home with coffee. 

Really good coffee, generously made: 

A tablespoon of coffee, heaped. 

For every friendly cup. 

MAKE IT COFFEE. MAKE IT OFTEN. MAKE IT BIGHT. 


erica» Caffe, 









Recognize this winsome threesome? They re stars of 
"Gunsmoke"—Milburn Stone, Amanda Blake and 
Dennis Weaver, better known as Doc, Kitty and 
Chester. . . and they had a ball in Arkansas while 
appearing at the Arkansas Livestock Exposition. It’s 
always that way when fun people discover this world 
of many playtime pleasures. "We enjoyed our stay 
in Arkansas," the trio agreed. You, too, will agree 
when you discover Arkansas. . . where adventure 
surrounds every vacation retreat.. . where sun warms 
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107 Steel Fingers 

do the blending! 

NOW-THE GREATEST SPREAD IN MARGARINE HISTORY! 



© Extraordinary! This is New Blue 
Bonnet’s blender with 107 glistening steel 
fingers! Here Blue Bonnet's new formulation 
is blended so carefully, so completely you 
won't believe it’s margarine! 


© Perfection! New Blue Bonnet is the 
best ever! Spread it on bread. Bake, fry, cook 
with it. It looks like, cooks like, and it tastes 
like the “high-price” spread. It’s blended with 
107 steel fingers. 



© Preferred 2 to 1 ! 

Blue Bonnet has long been America’s favorite! 

Now—in taste tests around the country, those 
with a preference chose New Blue Bonnet 
almost 2 to 1 over previous Blue Bonnet. 

J\/eu) 

Bine Bonnet 

Looks like...Cooks like...Tastes like 
the “High-Price” spread! 


“ Everything's better with Blue Bonnet on it!’ 






































A Trophy 
For My Son 













Around town, across the country—be completely confident with 
new Kotex napkins. They’re designed in a new way to keep you 
safe and sure. Softer, more comfortable than ever before. And a 
new inner lining assures complete, lasting protection. Wherever 
you go, choose new Kotex napkins... and enter the big Sweepstakes. 


Enter the Kotex Sweepstakes 

Nothing to buy! Send your name and address to 
enter. Use this coupon or a plain piece of paper. 



Kotex is confidence 
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New Oatmeal-and-Pineapple idea...children love it 



Children can’t wait to get their spoons 
into nourishing, hot Quaker Oatmeal 
when it's topped with sunshiney pine¬ 
apple (and that’s what mothers love). 

For mothers believe in Quaker Oat¬ 
meal...not just for its traditional nutri¬ 
tion ... but because it warms children 
up inside and sticks to their ribs all 
morning. No wonder more mothers 
serve Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats 
than any other cereal! 


The cereal mothers believe in most is Quaker Oatmeal 

and today it cooks in just one minute 
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MOTHER-DAUGHTER 

DRESSES 

WITH THE NEW AMERICAN LOOK 
MOTHERS' . . . ONLY 
DAUGHTERS' . ONLY 

* Oesign by award-winning lohn Weiti 

* Everglaze® Minicare® fabric. 

* Guaranteed by Good 








us an account of some experi¬ 
ence in your family, social or 
marital life that you feel may 
be particularly interesting 
and helpful to other young 
mothers. For each article 
(1,000 to 2,000 words) 

Redbook will pay $500. 
Manuscripts, accompanied by 

envelope, must be signed 
(although name will be with¬ 
held on request), and mailed 
to: “Young Mother’s Story,” 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A Queen’s Tragedy 
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Married women 
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g J The One Deodorant 

Only For Women 
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Unless personalized, all 
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Tops in the Shops 
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Tops in the Shops Unless personalized, all merchandise may he i 
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Tops in the Shops 

Unless personalized, all merchandise may be returned, 
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$199 PER HALF ACRE 

I here is a broad ribbon of highway that begins in the heart of Savannah, 
Georgia and winds for 3000 miles to its terminus in exciting Los Angeles. 
This ribbon is mighty Route 80—the most travelled all-weather highway in 
the U.S. Millions of Americans have followed it to the West, coursing through 
the rich hills of Georgia and Alabama, passing through the heart of Missis¬ 
sippi and Louisiana and entering into the plains of Texas. Gradually the 
scenery begins to change. Texas begins to roll; distant hills become higher. 
Then suddenly one emerges into “The Land of Enchantment." New Mexico's 
wonders erupt in a blare of color and majesty. The mighty mountains thrust 
themselves, tree-topped, into the unimaginable blue of the sky. Dust and 
smoke have vanished from the air and the lungs drink in great delicious 
draughts in heady delight. If it is wintertime snow may cap the lofty moun¬ 
tains. If it is spring or summer or fall the unspoiled air touches the skin 
softly and the feeling of well-being is nowhere else equalled. But winter or 


sunniest, healthiest state of all 50. Yet great 80 is just beginning to take 
you through the sunshine wonderland of America. In the tropical south¬ 
western pocket of our country you glide through towns like Las Cruces and 
Deming A short while westward and you are in Tucson and Phoenix, Arizona, 
and from there the West Coast beckons. But nowhere in this enchanting 
Southwest is there a more beautiful area than the mountain-rimmed, pure- 
aired New Mexico region of Las Cruces and Deming. 

To live anywhere in New Mexico is to live better. The superb climate, 
naturally air-conditioned in the summer and brilliantly sunny in the winter 
—the breathtaking beauty of a lavish Nature-the young vigor of a state that 
is causing an unprecedented business and investment boom-the record 
which shows that one lives longer, that health improvement is almost 
miraculous-these are the reasons that tens of thousands of Americans 
already have come here to live, and hundreds of thousands of others will 
be following in the immediate years ahead. 

Consider then; Here in the center of this miraculous climate and beauty 
are towns which have grown amazingly in the last 10 years. Las Cruces, for 
example; In 1950 it had 12,000 people. By 1960,37,000... a rise of 3D0% 
in 1D years! (How about your town? Has it grown 3 times its size in 10 years?) 
Like Tucson and Phoenix, this area is a beautiful semi-tropical paradise 
where palm trees and long staple cotton-fields flower the landscape. 
Statistics show the same 85% of possible sunshine, summer and winter; 
these same figures reveal even purer, drier air than in Phoenix or Tucson. 

A few minutes from the flavorful city of Deming (population 8,000) is a 
5,000 acre Ranch, picture-framed by the breathtaking Florida Mountains. So 
real, so beautiful, so typically the romance of the Southwest is this valley 
Ranch that it has been photographed for the covers of many magazines 
including the official publication of the State of New Mexico. What better 
way to describe its Southwestern flavor than to tell you that when the 
producers of the movie THE TALL TEXAN sought an authentic locale for their 
picture, they chose the very land we are now subdividing into the DEMING 

RANCHETTES. THE TALL TEXAN was filmed on our “ "- 

where you may have a Ranchette of your very own! 


New Mi 
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DOWN 


*5 


PER MONTH 


DEMING RANCHETTES is 

finest drinking water, 99.9! . _ _ _ _ _ wi _ 

this proud claim in its window.) Home building has already begun In 
DEMING RANCHETTES and electric lines and telephone connections await 
you. Schools, hospitals, churches, shops, theaters, golf course, tennis courts 
-these are close by in the charming growing city of Deming. Fertile soil is 
yours for the planting, and wait until you see the stunning landscape of 
cotton fields in bloom. Fruit trees... apple, peach, pear and plum ... do 
not grow better anywhere. 

And the price of your Ranchette? Just $199 complete for a half-acre, $5 
down and $5 monthly. That's the complete price-no extras, no interest, no 
taxes! At this moment you may reserve as many half-acre sites as you wish 
but please bear this in mind; DEMING RANCHETTES is not an enormous 
development and land such as this goes fast. At these prices you may want 
your Ranchette to be larger-one, two-even five acres. An immediate 
deposit will guarantee that your half-acres will adjoin each other (this may 
not be so in the near future). And you take no risk in sending your 
deposit. Your $5 per half-acre will definitely reserve your land but does not 
obligate you. You have the unqualified right to change your mind 30 days 
after we send you your Purchaser's Agreement, Property Owner’s Kit, Maps 
and Photographs-30 full days to go through the portfolio, check our 
references, talk it over with the family. If, during that time, you should 
indeed change your mind your reservation deposit will be instantly 
refunded. (Deming and Albuquerque Bank references.) 

Ten years ago, in nearby Las Cruces, a comparable fertile half-acre such 
as we offer in DEMING RANCHETTES could have been bought for $199. Today 
it's up to $2000! Experienced realtors predict the same future for Deming- 
in a much shorter time! If this makes sense to you your next act is mailing 
the coupon below. And one more thing; we promise that no salesman will 
annoy you. Thanks, sincerely, for your attention. 

f DEMING RANCHETTES DEPT. L-77 | 

112 Wes. Pine Street, De m i„ g , New Mexico 
I Gentlemen; I wish to reserve the following site in Deming Ranchettes: J 
I □ Vz acre for $199.1 enclose $5 as a deposit. 

I □ 1 acre for $395.1 enclose $10 as a deposit, 
j □ 1 Vi acres for $590.1 enclose $15 as a deposit. 

| □ 2Vi acres for $975.1 enclose $25 as a deposit. 

I □ 5 acres for $1925.1 enclose $50 as a deposit. 

I Please rush complete details, including my Purchaser’s Agreement, ! 

| Property Owner's Kit, Maps, Photographs and all data. It is strictly I 
j understood that I may change my mind within 30 days for any reason I 
j and that my deposit will be fully and instantly refunded if I do. | 

j NAME .. *4 . | 

I ADDRESS ....,,„L. ■>._ . .. I 

! CITY 7nNF JTATE. | 
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REDBOOK'S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 

























































































































REDBOOK'S SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 


\E\Y 1- V «, r A V » CAMPS 


Bo»< 

Girl* 

Camp Pinehurst ^ 

Moy-mo-da-yo scuf^&K^MiL 

Camp Cowasset 

■ b L'h, .. 

Medomak 5 $ o h o l 0 Tk >ta . 


Beaupre ffif- 

Highfields ^ 

Foothills Riding Camp 

Saddle River Riding Camp 30 B ?, , 1 ; te 

Lanakila ' : 

Buff Ledge ' ' 

Belgian Village Camp ! ; 

Idlewild ES.^SjSSES. 

Wyoda fj£ r F 'J& le ? t g^ l ^? n i2iS; 

Teela-Wooket ln ^" ?‘™; nt 

toeducniionul 

Geer Mt. Camp gg* fiLicgB: 

Holiday Trail-Holiday Highlands 

Milbrook-in-Maine a ,. c °_™ ssz.i’v. ?■_?■ 

Kezar Lake Camp 

Western Caravan & Ranch °3SJ“& 

Job's Pond in Vermont »»■ 
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Hoys 

Girl* 
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junior college 

I STAUNTON | 
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A COMPLETE NOVEL BY GLEN AND JANE SIRE 



LOVE, HONOR AND MONEY 

She had failed her husband. 

And now she knew there was only one way to help 
him rediscover the man he had been- 
a man who would not betray himself or 
forsake a child who trusted him 
BY GLEN AND JANE SIRE 
























ously wrong. Marianne was so emotional about honesty, 
he thought. She saw everything so simply—black here, 
white there—like a first-grade primer. But life was not 
like that. And Marianne was not going to stop bim. He 
was going to close the Harrington deal tonight, not lose 
it because of some romantic idea of Marianne’s about 
Truth. That was the way business was done and that 
was the way life was lived; Marianne would just have to 

He soaped bimself vigorously, trying to forget the way 
she had looked at him, the things she bad said. Instead, 
he found himself remembering her last question—had he 
ever thought of going back to teaching. Fat chance, he 
told himself promptly. It was just like Marianne—just 
like any woman, be supposed—to come up with a com¬ 
pletely irrelevant, unreasonable idea. Back to Never- 
Never Land. No, that was one youthful, idealistic folly 
that was permanently behind him. 

And then as he assured bimself of this a sudden, 
unexpected wave of nostalgia washed over him and he 
found himself remembering. There was the gray concrete 
building with the bright orange roof; Roger Kelly, the 
principal; Kelly’s aging tweed jacket, bis incongruously 
gaudy sports shirts, bis perpetually unlighted pipe. Dave 
remembered the never-quite-forgotten smell of school¬ 
rooms, a blend of chalk dust and small, sweaty bodies, 
floor wax and scratch paper and wooden desks. . . . 

And then, angry with his thoughts, angry with Mari¬ 
anne for arousing them in him, be pushed them out of 
his mind. Instead he thought back to the faraway past 
of eight months ago, before Bix and the Bixby Scanlon 
Construction Company and the Harrington sale and twenty 
thousand dollars. He concentrated on Bix, because Bix— 
along with some other things—had been the beginning. 

It was easy to think of Bix, because his was the kind 
of personality that blasted itself into the consciousness of 
everyone who met bim. That was his technique with 
people. “Never let anyone forget you—that’s the first 
principle of public relations,” Bix had told him. 

Dave had been working for two months as a laborer, 
carrying forms for the Scanlon Construction Company, 
when he first met Bix, the company’s owner. It was a 
summer job to provide money to pay off bis college debts 
and to save for the following summer, which he would 
spend working toward a master’s degree. The work was 
heavy and the year he had spent teaching had left him 
out of condition for such strenuous labor, but the job 
had paid more than anything else he had found available 
for the summer and he had taken it—and held onto it 
grimly. At night he would go borne to their small apart¬ 
ment, fall into a chair and sit in a hare of exhaustion while 
Marianne ministered to bim. He would think aloud about 
the questionable wisdom of fighting this hard for knowledge 
and the right to be a teacher. Oh, he had been ready, he 
thought now, remembering; he had really been ready on 
that blazing summer day when Bix first approached him. 

It was nearing ten o’clock in the morning, and he bad 
been working since six, carrying forms at the tract of houses 
Bix was building in one of the new sections of Palm Grove. 

“Your name Dave Grant?” He had beard a loud, 

lift another form, and his body, quick to seize the excuse, 
relaxed and he didn’t lift. Instead he straightened, turned 
around and faced Bixby Scanlon. 

Bix was a square, thick-bodied man with piercing 
blue eyes and wiry, sandy hair that was crew cut in an 
almost Mohawk severity. His face was tight and un¬ 
smiling in the bright, bot sun. Deep, crisscrossed lines of 
tension were below his eyes. He was a man well into his 
forties and he had the look of the fanatic—the man who 
would do it all at once, Dave thought, or die trying. 


“Yes, I’m Dave Grant,” Dave said. 

“My name is Scanlon,” Bix said. He waved his arm 
in a quick, aggressive swipe at the houses going up around 
them. “I run this outfit.” He turned then and asked 
another man to take Dave’s place, and with another of 
his sudden, jabbing gestures, as if he were striking unseen 
enemies, he motioned Dave to follow him. He walked 
rapidly back through the tract to a bright green pickup 
parked at the curb. After they had climbed into the pick¬ 
up and he was driving expertly through the clutter of 
trucks and workmen that lined the street of the new de¬ 
velopment, Bix began talking. 

“I’ve been looking over your records, Grant, and the 
battery of tests you took when you applied for work. It 
seems to me you can be doing something more useful for 
me than totin’ barges and liftin’ bales. If there’s one 
thing I bate to see, it’s a waste of people—especially when 
I’m paying for them.” Suddenly then Bix laughed—a 
harsh, sharp laugh that stopped unfinished bigh in bis 
throat. Dave was not certain what was funny but he 
laugbed too. 

“What about my time, Mr. Scanlon?” he said then. 
“Am I off the job?” Because the two dollars and ten 
cents an hour was important. 

“Grant, when you’re with me,” Bix said, “you’re 
always making money. And the closer you get, the more 
you’ll make. How about a beer? You drink beer?” 

“Wby, yes, sir, I wouldn’t mind a beer,” Dave said. 

In a few minutes Bix parked the pickup in front of the 
office of the Scanlon Construction Company. It was a 
startling, majestic structure of steel and glass and flag¬ 
stone that stood on the main street of Palm Grove, facing 
the Pacific Building. 

They passed through a waiting room with a marble 
floor, and green leather couches that faced a receptionist's 
desk. Bix nodded to a plain, efficient-looking girl wbo 
sat at the desk and they went down a long corridor of 
doors and into a room that came to a peak two stories 
above their heads. One wall was of glass, and beyond it 
Dave saw a patio filled with plants. 

In one comer of the room there was a dark mahogany 
desk that curved in the shape of an artist’s palette, and 
at each end of the desk there was a calculator. The desk 
itself was strewn with papers. There were several file 
cabinets, some with the drawers pulled half out. Open 
folders lay on a long glass-topped table in the center of 
the room. Most astonishing of all was the way the jumbled, 
disparate objects in the room seemed to form a unified 
whole—a single impression of the personality of the man 
wbo had built it, bursting with life and vitality. 

Bix slapped a deep-cushioned leather chair in front 
of the desk. “Relax,” he said. He went over to a walnut 
cabinet that housed a refrigerator and took out two cans 
of beer, punched each of them twice with an opener and 
handed one to Dave. Bix settled down in the chair behind 
the desk and began drinking his beer thirstily, 

Dave drank slowly, his mind struggling to organize 
his impressions of the room, the man. Bix, unspeaking, 
watched him, and as the silence lengthened Dave began to 
feel an obscure discomfort. What the hell does this guy 
want? he wondered. And then he relaxed against the cool, 
deep cushions of the chair and took another swallow of the 
beer, and he began to think of bow he would describe 

“Well, how do you like it?” Bix finally said. 

“The room?” Dave looked again at the room and then 
through the glass wall at the wild, semitropical growth on 
the patio, which seemed almost to burst through the glass. 
He looked back at Bixby. “You did it?” 

“Designed it and built it,” Bix said. "I’m always 
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held against whatever she was feeling. “He asked if you 
would please stop by the school this morning. He said 
it was important.” 

Kelly, he thought. So he was going to have something 
else too, today of all days. It was turning out to be quite 
a fuzzy little morning. “Did he say what he wanted?” he 
asked, without turning around. 

“Something about Andy Bendrick,” Marianne said. 

“Well, I can’t go.” 

Marianne said nothing, and after a moment Dave 
asked unwillingly, “What did you tell him?” 

“I told him you’d probably stop by,” she said. “I 
thought you probably would. Mr. Kelly used to be one of 
your best friends, and you used to be very worried about 
Andy.” He felt the accusation in the words. 

“For Pete’s sake, Marianne,” he said, “can’t you let 
me do my job for the Scanlon Construction Company 
without trying to involve me as an unpaid social worker?” 
He jerked open the front door and went out into the rain, 
down the steps, across the sodden lawn to the garage. 

As he backed the new sports car down the driveway 
he glanced up at the front door of the sprawling ranch- 
style bouse, but it was still firmly closed and there was no 
sign of Marianne at the window. He hadn’t expected her 
to be there this morning and yet he felt disappointed. 

He tried to fasten his mind firmly on the details of the 
Harrington sale as he turned out of the driveway and 
into the wide, elm-lined street, but he found himself 
thinking about the call from Kelly instead. He didn’t want 
to talk to Kelly this morning, or think about Kelly. He 
didn’t want to think about Andy Bendrick either. Damn 
it, he thought, why can’t people leave you alone? 

Andy Bendrick, at eight, had been the youngest boy 
in the fourtb-grade class Dave had taught last year. Two 
things set Andy apart: an intelligence that measured in the 
top ten per cent, and something that was wrong with him, 
something that made him too silent in class and—among 
the shouting, pushing children on the playground—some¬ 
thing that made him run away. Andy ran away often, 
from home and from school. His father was a fanatic, 
his mother a thin, bewildered woman whose obvious fear 
of her husband seemed to be her only concern. Dave 
swore silently under bis breath, thinking about Andy. And 
as he looked at the pounding gray rain and the rolling sky 
he found himself thinking that it was a bad day for any 
little boy to have to run away. 

Dave increased his speed as he turned onto the ramp 
to the freeway. He had to get to the office, he reminded 
himself. He had no time to see Kelly. He had no time 
to worry about Andy Bendrick. He had twenty thousand 
dollars to think about today. And yet, even as be con¬ 
vinced himself of this he knew without really knowing 
why that he was on his way to the school. 



Marianne sat unmoving at the breakfast table and watched 
the small red sports car whisk down the street, round the 
comer, disappear into the rain. How many mornings 
had it been, how many weeks and months that she had 
felt like this when Dave had left for work—desolate and 
abandoned, as if he were leaving not for a day but forever? 


She bad never felt this way when he was teaching. 
But she had been a part of what he was doing then. His 
ideals, his hopes, his plans—they all had been hers as 
well as his, and the time he spent away from her in his 
work had not been a separation but had brought them 
closer in the sharing of what the work had meant. Dave 
respected her. Her ideas and opinions were important to 
him. They had been too close to travel the separate 
paths that make some marriages; they bad needed each 
other too much to solve their differences by ignoring 
them, to act at being friendly strangers. He needed her 
love and ber belief in him—he still did. Even though he 
went on now without her approval, she knew that be felt— 
as she did—the tearing apart of the delicate strands of the 
life they had begun to build together. Her belief in him— 
that was what he had wanted from her this morning, she 
thought sadly. He had asked her to wish bim well, and 

But she could not wish him well in this, sbe thought 
with sudden intensity, because she hated it. Because it 
would be his destruction. She could not—would not—lend 
her love to this ambition. It wasn’t fair for him to ask it. 

Something Dave had said this morning was pressing 
uncomfortably at her memory. “You sure took a long 

But that wasn’t true, she thought, disturbed. Surely 
that wasn’t true. She had told him from the beginning 
how she felt about his giving up teaching—hadn't she? 
Painfully she searched back through the months, trying 
to remember. She had begged him not to leave teaching; 
she was certain of it. She had asked him not to go to 
work for Bix Scanlon, a man known in town more for 
his shrewdness than bis honesty, the only kind of man 
who would guarantee Dave quick success. But in the end, 
she admitted now to herself, she had said, “Anything you 
want to do is all right with me.” What else had there 
been to say? He chose the path; her task was to travel 
it with him. It was for her that he worked, for her that 
he sought the prize. Surely he had the right to ask for 
her support along the way. 

She shook her head, still staring out into the rain. 
But if it’s the wrong path, she thought stubbornly, what 
then? Wbat do you do then? She felt the beginning of 
a headache gathering at the base of her skull. 

It was then that she noticed it—something that moved, 
half bidden, behind the wide trunk of the pepper tree on 
the lawn. At first sbe thought she might have been mis¬ 
taken—the window was blurred with rain. But no, there 
it was again—a child, a boy, moved abruptly out from 
behind the tree where he had been standing and started 
down the walk, ducking his head against the rain, hurrying 
along almost furtively. 

It was his hunted, hurrying walk that Marianne 
recognized. She ran to the door, opened it and went out 
into the rain. “Andy!” she called sharply. “Andy, come 
back here!" 

The boy paused and looked back, startled, and for a 
moment she was afraid he was going to run away from 
her. Then he turned and slowly came back. She waited 
for him without moving until he came up to her. Then 
she grasped the small, wet shoulder and guided him firmly 
into the house. He followed her unresistingly into the 
living room and waited while she held a match to the log 
lighter in the big flagstone fireplace. He stood silent, 
watching with interest as the flames grew, warming the 

Marianne turned to Andy and looked at him. “Andy, 
you are so wet,” she said, dismayed. His jeans clung 
soddenly to his thin legs; his jacket had wide, dark 
splotches where the rain had soaked through; rain ran down 
the lenses of his glasses. 










lead to a master’s degree, a higher salary, a better future. 
Then Marianne would quit her job and they would begin 
their family. That had been the plan. But last summer 
be had gone to work for Bix instead, and since that time 
they had not talked about a baby. Marianne bad not let 
berself think too much about what the reason might be— 
you don’t bring a new life into a marriage that is becoming 
each day less of a marriage. 

I’m only a bird in a gilded cage, she thought, but it 
didn’t seem funny. As a matter of fact, nothing seemed 
very funny any more. Sometimes that was what she 
missed most of all—the laughter and foolishness she and 
Dave had shared, the delicious, irrepressible secrets that 
were part of being young and in love, with the whole world 
stretching out in front of them. 

Almost unwillingly Marianne thought about that 
other time, that young time. “Until I married you,” 
Dave bad said, “I never knew how wonderful being alive 
could be, like being bom all over again.” Well, that was a 
long time ago, Marianne thought, and it surprised her to 
realize that it bad been only three years. 

T bey had met at college. Dave, five years older than 
she and a veteran of Korea, had been a senior the year 
she was a freshman. He had been class president and a 
brilliant student, seemingly with time for everytlung. He 
had had no money for an education, but the GI Bill bad 
paid his way and be bad worked part-time at a filling 
station. He hadn’t been able to afford the things many of 
the students had, but bis restless, driving energy bad made 
him popular and bis zeal for knowledge had delighted 
his professors. 

She had been a quiet girl—reserved, a little sby— 
given more to books and dreams and poetry than to the 
bustling campus life about her. Later, after she and Dave 
had fallen in love, she bad looked back with indulgent pity 
on the girl she bad been, and it seemed to her that before 
they met she had been merely drifting, waiting. He bad 
given ber much more than love, she felt—he had given ber 
life. He had awakened her to passion, not just the passion 
of their physical love but a passion for the whole of the 
journey they would take together—a journey that would 
lead, sbe had been sure, to some distantly beckoning, un¬ 
defined but infinitely exciting goal. 

Now, gazing into the hypnotic firelight, Marianne 
remembered the little house in Mexico that they had bor¬ 
rowed from a friend of Dave’s, the house where they had 
spent their honeymoon. Her memories of that summer 
seemed all in pictures, all in colors—broad, empty beaches 
stretched beneath wild, empty mountains; the long green 
roll and swell of the surf; the pale, streaked blue of the 
adobe house on ranch land in the remote country of Baja 
California. 

It had been a primitive little bouse, not much more 
than one room, really, with a bed in one corner and a huge, 
old-fasbioned dining table in the center. The floor was 
of cracked, painted tile, and in one comer there 'was a 
small, smoky fireplace. 

Mexican time, Marianne thought, remembering. It 
was a phrase Dave had explained to her one day as they 
lay on the beach, feeling tbe heat of the sand through 
the Indian blanket on which they lay, the fresh, salty cold¬ 
ness of the ocean water still on their skin. She had spoken 
with a honeymoon wistfulness of time's going by so fast, 
and be bad said: Didn’t she know this was Mexican time, 
which didn't count? It was time out of time, be said- 
time in wbicb nobody grew old or changed or had to catch 
buses or be at work at eight o’clock or take final examina¬ 
tions or go to the dentist’s or get the car lubricated or 
bave haircuts. You could take as much of it as you 
wanted, be explained to her; you could use it and use it 
and it was still there. 


Marianne stood up abruptly, walked down the hall, 
took the vacuum cleaner from the closet, plugged it in and 
began pushing it across the floor. All right, she thought 
impatiently, so the honeymoon is over, to coin a phrase. 
But you can’t have been the first girl to notice that. And 
Mexican time does end, after all—that’s probably its greatest 
charm, if you want to get right down to it. Tbe land of 
manana becomes the land of yesterday and last month and 
last year. So what is wrong now that might have been 
different? 

And then—irrelevantly, it seemed—she remembered 
something Dave had said to her in the first days of their 
marriage. “You make me like people,” he had told ber. 
“You make me see the good in them, all the things they 
can do.” He bad laughed then. “You even make me like 
myself.” 

“You like yourself pretty well already,” she had said 
idly, teasingly. 

He had shaken bis bead, quite serious. “I always have 
this creeping conviction that I’m really nothing but a 
fake, that someday everybody’s going to find it out That’s 
why I work so damn bard at everything I do. But you 
make me feel that maybe I really will do something some¬ 
day, something real. If I do, it won’t be anything quick 
and flashy. It will be slow and steady, gradually accumu¬ 
lating into something worthwhile.” That was what was 
wrong, Marianne thought. Somewhere along the way Dave 
had decided it had to be quick and flashy after all. 

Sbe finished vacuuming and was putting the machine 
away when the door chimes sounded. 

It was Sophie Scanlon, her bair covered with a scarf, 
a severely tailored raincoat belted tightly around her 

“Darling!” Sophie cried, extending her arms extrava¬ 
gantly to Marianne. Then she swept into the house and 
down the steps into the living room, all in one grand, un¬ 
impeded motion, like royalty. The word of greeting in 
the busky, carefully modulated voice was, like the cloud of 
rich, oversweet perfume, an invariable part of Sophie’s 
entrances; and today, as always, the whole effect made 
Marianne feel as if she should be one of a cborus of little 
maids curtsying in black uniforms and starched white caps. 
And yet, surprisingly, sbe bad always liked Sophie. To¬ 
day sbe was pleased to see her, glad for the interruption of 
her thoughts. 

“Darling, you will never, never know what I went 
through getting bere,” Sopbie said, unbuttoning ber rain¬ 
coat, taking off ber scarf and then flinging berself down on 
the coucb in an exaggerated pantomime of exhaustion. 
“I am so glad you have a fire. I am chilled to the bone.” 
She leaned forward, bolding out her slender, long-fingered 
pale bands to the flames. Her bright blonde hair was 
drawn back severely in a knot at the back of her bead; her 
wide, sensuous mouth was accented with lipstick in a bril¬ 
liant red. Sophie was well past thirty-five, but except when 
she was very tired or in bright sunlight, she looked much 
younger. 

“This fire is really heaven,” Sopbie went on. “It 
makes me feel like a little campfire girl again, toasting 
marshmallows and studying birdcalls and everything.” 

“It’s kind of a struggle to picture you in that role,” 
Marianne said, amused. And then, seeing Sophie’s eyes 
flick toward the comer of tbe room that held the bar, 
she said casually, “It’s a miserable day, isn’t it? Can’t I 
get you a cup of tea or something?” 

“Tbank you, dear, I’ll bave the ‘something,’ ” Sophie 
said. “Just a short one to take the chill off.” 

As Marianne poured Scotch over the ice cubes she 
had taken from the small refrigerator behind the bar, she 
wondered how bad Sophie’s drinking really was. She had 
never seen her actually drunk, but she had never seen her 















































mg the baseball game in progress on the field. The others 
stood in groups of twos and threes, pushing and shoving 
at each other in the aimless roughhousing of the young, 
giggling and calling out in derisive joy when a player on 
the field missed a fly ball or struck out. These were the 
ones Dave had mentally tabbed the lookers—they came 
to the playground with a mixture of curiosity and suspi¬ 
cion, in the eternal restless search of children for fun. for 
something to do. Most of the lookers, be knew from expe¬ 
rience, stayed to play—baseball, touch football, basketball, 
all the other activities that filled the long summer days. 

Acting conscientiously his role as playground director, 
Dave had looked carefully about the field at all the children 
and had picked up the rhythm, the indefinable smooth flow¬ 
ing that told him more by instinct than by conscious 
thought that everything was moving well. Nobody was 
being bullied, no one was being left out, nobody was fight¬ 
ing, nobody was crying, nobody bad a bloody nose. Not 
until he had completed his inventory did he notice the 

He was still alone, but with a special kind of aloneness 
that bad little to do with the mere fact that he was not 
with other children. He stood at one end of the field, 
seeming to watcb the baseball game with a curious intent¬ 
ness, and he stood very still. It was his. stillness more 
than anything else, Dave decided, that emphasized his 
differentness from the others, because the other children 
had no stillness in them. He was about eigbt; Dave 
couldn’t remember ever having seen bim before. 

Strolling casually across the field, Dave glanced at 
the boy from time to time, carefully and slowly, the way 
he had learned to do with the shy ones. The child’s light 
hair was cut close in a crew cut, like that of most of the 
other boys, and bis dusty tan was as dark as theirs. He 
wore blue jeans, as the others did, but his were neatly 
ironed and almost painfully clean. And he wore glasses, 
which gave him a curiously solemn look. Behind tbe 
glasses his eyes were almost green—a clear, oddly beautiful 
shade. It was the one striking thing about him. His 
eyes had an intensity, almost a brilliance, as they watched 
the game, and they beld Dave’s attention in a way that he 
didn’t understand until he realized that it was because the 
boy’s eyes were the only thing about him that moved. 

“Hello,” Dave said. There was no answer, and he 
stood beside the boy and they both watched the game. 
Finally Dave said, “Like to get in the game?” 

The boy looked at bim for a moment without answer¬ 
ing. It was a very clear look, clear as a baby’s, and yet 
strangely old. Suddenly the boy seemed to be frightened. 
He backed away a step or two and shook bis head. 

“Okay,” Dave said easily. “Maybe next time you’ll—” 
But he stopped, because the boy was gone. He had turned 
and run away along the parking strip, running fast, as if 
something were after him. 

Dave stood looking after him in dismay. Well, maybe 
he’ll come back, he told himself as he walked back to the 
game. And for the moment he forgot the green-eyed boy. 

When school started for Dave that following fall he 
found that the boy was one of his pupils and that his name 
was Andy Bendrick. At first his curiosity about the child 
had been swallowed up in the multitude of new impressions 
of his first year of teaching—the feel of the fourth-grade 
classroom; the restlessness of twenty-six children learning 
to discipline themselves, to sit still, to control bursting 
energy, to think and then to act upon thought. He taught 
them, but they taught him too. They taught him that if 
he couldn’t hold their interest, he could not ignite the 
spark that made them want to learn. They taught him 
that he had to be firm with them or they would ride joy¬ 
ously over him, like small, relentless buffalo. But most of 
all they taught him that they were always capable of 


awe, of seeing with new eyes the wonder of life—which all 
children know and which all but a few adults have for¬ 
gotten. And everything had gone well for him that first 
year, except for Andy Bendrick. 

Andy’s written work, his tests, were precise and perfect. 
With regularity his grades were tbe highest in the class. 
But he was silent and shy. He had no friends. Tbe other 
children were by turns friendly and cruel, and then at last 
they simply ignored him. He did not seem to mind being 
left out; be watched the others with the same unreadable 
expression Dave had seen on his face that first day on the 
playground. 

“I don’t know whether be wants to get into things or 
not,” Dave bad told Marianne when they were discussing 
Andy. “And you can’t see a damn thing behind those 
watching eyes. It’s downright eerie.” 

“He wants to get into things,” Marianne had said. 
“Everybody wants to get in.” 

Dave had shaken his head. “I don’t know,” he said. 
“I just don’t know.” 

The boy hated the games the children played during 
physical education, a period most of them preferred to all 
others. He played stolidly, not well, but with an apparent 
determination to survive in tbe face of a fear that paralyzed 
him, made him nervous and clumsy, the object of his team¬ 
mates’ exasperation when helplessly be would dodge away 
from the ball he should have caught or flinch from the boy 
he should bave tagged. 

There was only one thing Andy did well on the play¬ 
ground-run. He could run like the wind. And often, like 
the wind, he would disappear. Whenever the pressures on 
bim became—in some way Dave could only try to guess at 
—too great, Andy would run away. He was always found 
eventually or went home by bimself, hungry and dirty, to 
the punishment be invariably received. 

Andy’s father, Dave learned, was actually a step¬ 
father, a taciturn, unyielding man whose enmity toward 
Andy seemed evident and invulnerable. His mother was a 
shadowy, perpetually frightened woman, curiously de¬ 
tached when consulted about her son, as if the whole 
problem he presented was greater than she could be ex¬ 
pected to bear. Both mother and stepfather ignored all 
requests to come to the school to discuss the child. 

“Thank God," Kelly had said, “that most of the 
parents of the children in our school are people who 
love their children and are concerned about them. As for 
Andy—” he had shrugged—“we can only try.” 

Then, after the first few weeks of school had passed, 
a surprising thing happened. Andy began to linger after 
school in the afternoons, pretending to be absorbed in com¬ 
pleting some piece of work that Dave knew he had finished 
with ease during the class hours. Carefully casual, Dave 
asked if be would like to help with work about the room- 
erasing blackboards, arranging bulletin-board displays, 
helping correct test papers. Soon, more afternoons than 
not, Andy was staying an hour or so after class. In the 
silent, deserted classroom Dave and the boy had gradually 
formed a bond of sorts, apparently the first one that had 
ever bound Andy Bendrick, from his own choice, to any 
other person. 

Then one Saturday Andy unexpectedly appeared at 
their apartment. He sidled in shyly when they invited him 
and stayed for an hour or so, looking curiously about their 
small living room as if it represented some new and fas¬ 
cinating world. He talked little, was seemingly content 
simply to be there, and after that the visits had become 
fairly frequent. Sometimes Andy would help Dave wash 
tbe car or dry dishes for Marianne. He asked nothing, 
not even attention. 

One day while he and Andy sat together in the living 
room, Dave noticed Andy staring at his cigarette lighter- 
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which, Dave realized, he had been absent-mindedly flicking 
on and off as he talked with the boy. 

“You could start a fire with that,” Andy said sud¬ 
denly. 

“Why, yes,” Dave said, “I guess you could.” 

For an instant a wicked smile flashed on Andy’s face 
and then disappeared. “You could bum up this room,” he 
said. He sat unmoving, almost breathless. 

Dave was surprised at the boy’s excitement—Andy was 
never excited—and looked at him uneasily for a moment 
without replying, wondering if fire-setting was another of 
Andy’s habits. “Well, I guess you could,” he said finally. 
"Do you like to start fires?” 

“I never have,” Andy said, “but I would like to very 
much.” His eyes fastened on the lighter. “Could I start 
a fire with that?” he asked. 

Dave watched him, puzzled. It was the first time the 
boy had ever made such an eager request, had ever come 
" out of his sealed, invisible shell. But fires? Well, wby not? 
Dave thought. Fire was the symbol of both love and hate, 
of creation and destruction. All children were fascinated 

“Could I?” Andy asked again. 

Dave sighed. “Well, that depends,” be said cautiously. 
“What kind of fire did you have in mind?” 

“Oh, just a little fire,” Andy said. “Just'a little old 
piece of paper or something. I could bum it in that,” he 
said, pointing at an oversized ashtray on the coffee table. 

“Well, I guess that would be okay,” Dave said. “That’s 
the important thing about fires—where you start them.” 
He handed the boy a piece of newspaper. “Here,” he said. 

Andy worked quickly, crumpling the paper, seeming al¬ 
most hypnotized with pleasure. Then be struck the lighter 
and put the flame against the paper, which flared up and 
soon burned down into ashes. Watching it, Andy said, ap¬ 
parently more to bimself than to Dave, “Sometimes I think 
about burning down my house.” 

"Then where would you sleep?” Dave said. “What 
would you do when it rains, when it’s cold?” 

Andy shrugged indifferently. 

Dave held out his hand for the lighter and the boy 
relinquished it. “You know, Andy,” he said, “fire is use¬ 
ful if it’s used intelligently. Fire is how people began to be 
civilized. It was the first thing that we ever figured out to 
make things easier for ourselves. Wbat I was thinking,” 
he said, ’’was that maybe you would like to build a model 
steam engine that’s ran with real fire.” He flicked the 
lighter. “You could demonstrate it to the class.” He 
paused then, making bimself wait. Something told him 
tbis was an important moment. 

"Well, I don’t know,” Andy said finally. “I don’t 
know. Where are we going to get the stuff?” 

Dave felt himself relax. “Oh, that’s no problem,” he 
said easily. “I’ll get the stuff. All you have to do is 
build it.” 

"Okay,” Andy said, and a smile—a wide, unambiguous¬ 
ly boyish smile—began to spread across his face. “Okay, 
I’ll build it. But I get to run it. If I build it, it’s mine.” 

“Sure,” Dave said, and now be was smiling too. “Sure. 
It’ll be your project.” 


It was a small, undramatic moment, Dave thought 
later, but it had been a beginning. For after that Andy, 
under Dave's guidance but on his own initiative, bad re¬ 
searched beat engines. He read whole books on the subject 
at the public library; he wrote long papers in his precise, 
childish script. But this was not the important thing— 
Andy had always done well in his work. What really mat¬ 
tered, Dave thought, was that Andy read his special re¬ 
ports to the class and demonstrated the model engine be 
had built, jealously guarding it at first and then after a 
while permitting the other children to operate it For the 


first time there was an exchange between him and others. 
For a long time he did not run away. 

Dave had wondered at the mystery, the small miracle, 
and he had known bumbly that it was somehow connected 
with himself. There was no conceit in the knowledge be¬ 
cause there had been no thought-out plan, no careful 
campaign that had brought the change about. Some ac¬ 
cident of time and place and personality had made him 
someone Andy could begin cautiously to trust. For many 
weeks of that year, Dave remembered now as he sat in 
Kelly’s office waiting for Andy to be sent to him, be had 
felt very good about Andy Bendrick. 

Then one night Andy ran away again. But this time 
it was different, because this time he had somewhere to 
run. He appeared late one evening—after eleven, Dave 
remembered. He didn’t come to the door, but when Dave 
went out to move their car from the street to the apartment 
garage he was startled to find Andy curled up asleep on the 
front seat, seemingly settled for the night. 

After his first surprise, Dave stood for a moment look¬ 
ing down at the boy, wondering wbat kind of fear could 
drive a child from his own home out into the night. He 
came to me, Dave thought, to Marianne and me. He was 
afraid to come in but he came here; he came to where I 
was and he crawled into our car because it belonged to us 
and made him feel safe. 

Andy’s face looked very young in sleep, younger even 
than his eight years, and Dave had a sudden wish to pick 
him up and carry him inside to Marianne, to watch while 
she fed bim and put bim to bed. I suppose that’s how a 
father feels, Dave thought, looking down at the sleeping 
boy. I suppose that’s bow a man begins to feel when he 
has a son. And he bad a sudden curious feeling that this 
was in some way true, that Andy was his son—not bom to 
us, he thought, but come to us in his need, the first of our 
children, ours as surely as the others who will be bom to us. 
And then abruptly he pushed the fantasy aside. He reached 
out and gently shook the shoulder of the sleeping child. 

“Andy,” be said, trying to make his voice both firm 
and reassuring. "Andy—time to wake up. Time to go 


Dave leaned back in the chair of Kelly’s office, re¬ 
membering the rest of that night. He had wakened the boy 
and driven him home. Andy would say nothing of his 
reason for running away. 

When they drew up in front of Andy’s house-a neat, 
well-kept bouse situated in a row of a dozen identical 
homes—Dave stepped out of the car and went around and 
opened the door for Andy. The boy crawled out silently 
and went up the walk ahead of bim, not saying a word. 

The porch light went on when Dave rang the bell, and 
after a moment the door opened and a man stood before 
them. He looked first at Dave and then his glance dropped 

"Ob,” he said to the boy without preliminary, “it’s 
you.” He looked back at Dave. “He must have slipped 
out after we put him to bed.” His expression was without 
concern and there was something in his tone—not anger 
exactly, Dave thought, but a cold hatred. Unconsciously 
Dave dropped his band to Andy’s shoulder in a protective 

“I’m Dave Grant,” he said, his voice carefully pleasant. 
“Andy’s teacher. Andy turned up at our house tonight and 
I brought bim home.” He tried hard for Andy’s sake to 
make the words sound casual and commonplace, as though 
it were the most usual thing in the world for an eight-year- 
old to turn up blocks from home at eleven o’clock at nigbt. 

As he spoke be studied the man before him. Charles 
Bendrick was a tall, spare man with taut, ascetic features. 
He seemed considerably older than tbe parents of most of 
the children Dave taught—his hair was gray, his cheeks 
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crazily about in his mind, and-he could think of nothing 
to say to her across the chasm that had opened abruptly 
hetween them. In this ordinary kitchen on this ordinary 
night before their ordinary dinner, she had told him—so 
calmly, he believed—that she was removing from his life 
the thing that gave it meaning. There ought to be rules 
for behavior at a time like this, he thought. 

“Well, well,” he said now, “how fascinating. How 
truly fascinating. How thoughtful of you to have the 
drinks mixed and dinner on the tahle when you break 
the news. The right atmosphere is so important to the 
success of an occasion.” 

He turned around and saw her watching him. There 

“Sure, it’s funny,” he said. “Sure, it is. Nothing 
lasts, not even love. That’s a joke on all of us.” 

“I’m doing this because I love you,” she said. 

“Oh?” he said. “Now, that’s a new twist on an old 
routine: ‘She loved him so much she walked out.’ That’s 
just great. Very logical.” He nodded soheriy. “Very 
reasonable.” 

He smiled foolishly at her, a smile intended to con¬ 
ceal the sense of desolation that had overcome him, and 
sat down again. 

Marianne’s expression did not alter. She came over 
and sat down on the chair next to his, her face close to 
his, her eyes seeming to probe hehind the facade of the 

“Dave,” she said, “don’t you see what’s happened 

“Yeah,” he said. “You’re going home to Mother be¬ 
cause you’ve become a little soiled living with a man.” 

She shook her head. “No, I’m not going home,” she 
said. “I’m leaving home. You’re my home. You’re the 
only one I could ever talk to, that I could ever dream 
and hope with. And we had such good hopes, Dave. 
You were one kind of person then, and when you asked 
me to marry you, I thought you would go on being that 
kind of person. And I thought I could help in that; I 
thought I could give you strength. I could have been 
proud of that and I could have shared it with you. But 
then you disappeared and someone else came on the 
scene, wearing your face and your hody. Someone I 
didn’t dream existed inside you.” 

“I grew up,” Dave said. 

“No—oh, no, Dave,” she said. “You didn’t grow up. 
You grew down. You grew inward.” 

“Like a toenail,” he said, the aching smile still on his 

face. 

“Oh, no, don’t be funny,” she said. “Please don’t 
he funny, because I know you’re as scared as I am, be¬ 
cause we hoth need each other.” She reached out and 
placed her hand gently on his arm, and with her touch 
the smile left his face and he felt suddenly naked in front 
of her. 

“Marianne,” he said slowly, deliberately, “I am not 
going to throw away the Harrington deal, no matter what 
ultimatum you give me. It’s too much money and life is 
too short.” 

She withdrew her hand from his arm and placed it 
awkwardly in her lap. “Then you want that more than 
you want me,” she said resignedly. 

“Why not put it this way?” Dave said. “Mayhe you 
want me to give up the most important accomplishment 
I’ve ever had in order to prove to yourself that you’re more 
important to me than anything.” She was shaking her 
head again, but he went on. “But you’re cutting off your 
nose to spite your face, because I’m doing it all for you— 
the house, the clothes, the life, the security—it’s all for you. 
I’d sell my soul for you, Marianne.” 


“No,” she said. “That’s the one thing I love you 
too much to let you do. A wife should stand hy her hus- 
hand, hut I can’t stand by you now. I wouldn’t stand by 
you if you were going to commit a crime. I can’t stand 
by you to help you destroy yourself. This is one task 
for which you won’t get my aid—and this is because I love 
you, not because I don’t. You can make your own deci¬ 
sion—whether you like the kind of life you are building 
now or the totally different kind of life that I thought 
we were going to build together.” 

There was a long silence. “Do you want me to move 
out tonight?” Dave asked finally. 

“No, I’m leaving,” she said. “Tomorrow morning.” 

“I see,” he said. “I suppose the house is tainted.” 

“For me, it is,” she said. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Get a job,” she said. 

“Where will you stay?” 

“I’ll rent an apartment.” 

“I see,” he said. “You have this all thought out, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very independent,” he said. 

“I’m trying to be,” she said. 

"Like Sophie?” he said. 

“Not at all like Sophie. Sophie is part of what de¬ 
cided me.” Again Marianne reached out and touched 
him gently. “Oh, Dave, can’t you see that Bix and 
Sophie have lost everything that makes life good, that 
makes it worth living? They were both so bent on taking 
life by the throat and choking what they wanted out of it 
that they’ve killed it for themselves. If you want happi¬ 
ness, you can’t find it just by staying together in the same 
house and making and spending lots of money. If you 
want that more than you want each other, you begin 
hating each other. You can’t even be in the same bed 
together without despising each other. I think now if 
I leave, we will he closer than if I stay. If I stay, we’ll 
grow further apart than if we lived on separate planets.” 

Dave rose, went over to the stove and poured him¬ 
self a cup of coffee. The quarrel was finished for him, 
and she sensed it. 

“The steaks are cold,” she said. “Shall 1 warm' 
them?” 

“No,” he said, “I’m not hungry.” He glanced at his 
watch. “I’m going hack to the office now anyway.” 
He finished the coffee in quick gulps and set the cup down 
with a bang on the drainboard. A slow anger was rising 
in him now, a resentment of the fact that he needed her 
so much. It was a weakness that he wanted to conquer, 
that he needed to conquer. It was important to him to 
prove to himself that he could do without her. She was 
pushing him, and now he could push hack. 

“I’ll sleep in the den tonight,” he said. “Just throw in 
a couple of hlankets and a pillow.” 

She sat unmoving, watching him, her hands in her 
lap, sorrow in her eyes. She seemed incredibly beautiful 
to him, now that she was unattainable. And then he 
told himself that she was not unattainable—she was his 
wife. He walked toward her, put his arms around her, 
and then leaned forward and kissed her, pressing his 
mouth onto hers, bending her head hack, drawing her up 
from where she sat, pressing her close to him. She was 
resilient in his arms, but without response. Finally he 
let go and stepped back from her. “Well, well,” he said, 
“not even a kiss good-by.” 

“That happened a long time ago,” she said. “Haven’t 
you noticed?” 

Without answering, he pulled on his raincoat and 
walked into the hall. “I’ll he at Harrington’s house to¬ 
night,” he said. 
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